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The Quest for Currents in Contemporary 
English Literature 


H. V. ROUTH™ 


I; Is difficult to write on current litera- 
ture because, strictly speaking, literature 
has no currents. It does not resemble a 
stream, except from the distance. When 
near at hand, it is more like an eddy and 
a backwash. Such has always been its 
nature, and at the present time the recur- 
rent disturbances have developed into a 
whirlpool which is neither deep nor 
strong and which at any moment may 
change its aspect. This apparent aimless- 
ness is so disconcerting that one learns 
more from the influences which have 
sunk below the surface than from those 
which have risen into ripples at the top. 
Appearances are less significant than dis- 
appearances. 

In order to disentangle and arrange 
our impressions, it must be remembered 
that literature is literature because it 
speaks with two voices. First, there is the 
language of art addressed to the aes- 
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the Twentieth Century (1947). 


thetic perceptions, the imagination, and 
one’s sense of other people. This quality 
holds the reader’s attention and prepares 
him for what is coming. That which 
comes is the second voice, hardly audible 
to the reason but whispering that the 
author understands your spiritual neces- 
sities, perhaps better than you do your- 
self, and is showing you how to satisfy 
them. His experiences, inventions, and 
discourses are means to that end—artifi- 
cial imitations of value in so far as they 
suggest your own unspoken self. In this 
sense, and to that extent, his second 
voice becomes yours also. 

With these expectations the twentieth 
century turned to its literary heritage 
and continues to do so. There has been no 
perverse rupture with tradition, no ir- 
reverent iconoclasm—at least not worth 
considering. Even Victorian authors are 
still zealously studied and enjoyed. But 
the enjoyment is no longer the same as it 
used to be. It is not wholehearted. It 
now arises from the desire and respect 
for culture. Consequently, the twentieth 
century reads with one eye on something 
else which is lacking: their own ill- 
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defined and unsatisfied ideas of them- 
selves. They cannot catch the intimate 
tones of the second voice. 

Those who make it their business to 
follow the moods of the reading public, 
that is to say, the men and women who 
write for it, were not slow to realize that 
post-Victorians were looking in Victorian 
books for what they could not find, and, 
ever since, the writers have been racking 
their brains to supply this. As far as pos- 
sible they keep to the approved forms 
and formulas, which have stood the test 
of time; not seldom they revive the 
methods and manners of a distant age; 
but they are seeking high and low to in- 
troduce a more satisfying intimacy, a 
more penetrating consciousness, so that 
the reader may feel completely at home 
and at ease in their themes. 

And what is this something lacking? 
It has been suggested by Count Key- 
serling in Creative Understanding (Schip- 
ferische Erkenntniss [1922]) by the one 
word “adjustment” (Einstellung). Nor 
would anyone deny that, if human na- 
ture is to be as it always was, its most 
permanent quality is adaptation to an 
elusive environment. So, if man is to re- 
main the same, he must be constantly 
changing, and literature must externalize 
this permanence in change. 

There we have the essential problem 
of contemporary literature. The individ- 
ual is uncertain about his own self- 
consciousness, which has been disturbed 
by the findings of anthropology and of 
psychoanalysis; uncertain about his duty 
to his neighbor and to himself, that is to 
say, his place in society; uncertain about 
the rhythms and routines of our neo- 
mechanical civilization, which seem to 
pervade our habits and yet to thwart our 
inclinations; uncertain about the inter- 
national future, which threatens not only 
his means of living but his chances of 


life; uncertain about his relations to the 
physical universe, which become more 
puzzling with each stellar and atomic 
revelation. Lastly, he is more than un- 
certain about his ability to assimilate 
these conflicting influences, at least so 
much of them as concern his own iden- 
tity, and to convince himself that he is a 
selfhood and not merely a function. He 
must become conscious of knowledge in 
order to become more conscious of him- 
self. As recently as 1945, C. Connolly, 
the thoughtful and constructive editor of 
Horizon, lamented in Ungquiet Grave that 
his sensibilities are daily dissipated 
among a stream of impressions and by 
nightfall he has not yet found his focus. 
Assuredly, the modern man has to tread 
very warily among the huge cloudy sym- 
bols which he can no longer ignore. If he 
is to achieve his integration, he must ac- 
quire a new accuracy of thought and 
precision of passion and, consequently, 
more penetrating ways of expressing 
what he feels and thinks. Otherwise, the 
soit du total will not be satisfied. 

At least that is what twentieth-cen- 
tury authors have been trying to do, 
whether consciously or not. Each fastens 
upon the particular aspect and interest 
which seems most likely to promise ad- 
justment. Each tries to touch the reader 
in the place where he will most readily 
respond, knowing that the truth depends 
on the way it is presented. It is by 
watching this game of “hit and miss” 
that the student can form some idea of 
present-day tendencies. 

Our first criterion should be the novel, 
which is the most popular type and 
therefore the least prone to eccentricity. 
E. M. Forster began by studying middle- 
class pre-war society, presenting its hu- 
mors and frustrations and also dwelling 
on the need for a deeper and more under- 
standing fellowship between kindred 
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spirits. He also hinted at the unaccount- 
able impulses which cry out for fulfil- 
ment, despite our cultured self-dis- 
cipline, that is to say, the problem of the 
“unsatisfied heart.” Yet, despite his 
genius, he ended by perplexing even his 
experienced critics, Virginia Woolf 
among them, because he was too de- 
tached and objective. He did not present 
the moral and emotional crises which are 
typical and could therefore be divined 
and appreciated, and yet he left the 
divination to the reader. It is note- 
worthy that his two most spirited narra- 
tives waft us away from this over- 
crowded, conventional island, the one to 
Italy, the other to India, as if he and 
his characters could fulfil themselves 
more freely amid the romance of foreign 
lands and the tension of international 
susceptibilities. 

Somerset Maugham went further. In 
his quasi-autobiographical Of Human 
Bondage he made clear that English so- 
ciety no longer gives scope to the creative 
writer. It is too money-ridden and class- 
conscious, too ignobly competitive and 
departmentalized, too secretively im- 
moral, for the growth of the human 
spirit. So, in his happiest moments he 
lets his characters loose “somewhere 
East of Suez” or in cosmopolitan bo- 
hemia, anywhere beyond the reach of 
conventionality, so long as they can be 
their own ignoble selves, for, after all, 
what is this human spirit worth? Very 
little—at the most an unconquerable 
passion for self-assertion, for accomplish- 
ing one’s own wayward personality, even 
at the cost of vice and crime. Wé have 
one salvation; that is the contemplation 
and refashioning of the otherwise mourn- 
ful spectacle so as to perfect our sense of 
proportion, of disciplined thought, and 
of the fitness which is a kind of beauty. 
The personages should express their own 


wanton selves in such a way that the 
author expresses his artistic personality. 
Experience should be worked into a pat- 
tern. It is a good sign that some of his 
best or nearly best works are among his 
latest, for instance, A Christmas Holiday 
(1940) and The Razor’s Edge (1944). Yet 
it is doubtful whether this veteran, who 
mellows with age, is carrying the younger 
generation with him. Though he is as 
lucid as Voltaire and De Maupassant (on 
whom he modeled his style), he is even 
more objective—in fact, aloof—and his 
younger contemporaries want to feel 
that the narrator who is talking to them 
is, in some sort, one of the dramatis 
personae. Moreover, though they do not 
want novels of society, they do not want 
characters who escape society. It is too 
much like taking a holiday when one 
ought to work. 

Both these writers relied on the reader 
to carry within his head the inward as 
well as the outward development of their 
novels, coincider avec l’esprit créateur du 
romancier; that is, to keep pace with his 
workmanship, every artistic touch to be 
noted, remembered, and fitted into the 
design which should grow more definite 
page by page. They offered something 
more than entertainment. The novel- 
reader had to study the organization of 
the work, keeping his attention duly con- 
centrated on the technique. This was 
hard work but brought with it the more 
intellectual pleasure of clear and com- 
prehensive thinking, an exercise which 
the new age badly needed. But neither 
artist satisfied that other expectation 
that this literary experience should be 
worth the pains. Did it also lead to a 
fuller and more elevating experience in 
human nature—or the reverse? One was 
tempted at first to hope that Henry 
James, George Moore (in his latest 
phase), Conrad, and De la Mare (The 
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Return, The Memoirs of a Midget) would 
make good where Forster and Maugham 
defaulted. But their subtle and masterly 
workmanship, so far from stopping short 
of ‘that other expectation,” went too far 
beyond it. They inspired curosity ending 
in wonder, not in understanding. Their 
characters, in general, were too remote or 
romantic. The age did not want experi- 
ments in social or antisocial psychology. 
It could not imagine itself reflected in the 
personage of “Lord Jim,” Jesus (The Brook 
Kerith), Arthur Lawford (The Return), 
or the leisurely upper-class Victorian fig- 
ures, already extinct, whom James re- 
vived and endowed with his creative 
genius; while, at the other extreme, 
Kipling’s dashing, colloquial yarns pre- 
sented either the men who got through 
the day’s work for the nation on the out- 
skirts of the British Empire or those who 
had done so within the island in the dis- 
tant past before the English became 
British. Moreover, imperialism, whether 
present or potential, had lost its spell 
ever since the Boer War. 

There remained the straightforward 
realists who, like G. Gissing and G. 
Moore (in his earlier phase), were con- 
tent to record the life and character 
around them, provided that they were 
free to sort out the facts and to impose 
their personality on the assortment. 
Thus organized, any set of impressions 
and observations could become litera- 
ture. Arnold Bennett is the modern rep- 
resentative. He produced five or six 
notable novels (most of them concerned 
with the “Five Towns’), but, being a 
wholehearted realist, oversensitive to the 
surface of life, he was caught up in the 
whirl and flashiness of interwar cosmo- 
politanism and produced story after 
story which can be described only as 
novelistic photography. The same temp- 
tation assailed H. G. Wells, with the 


same result. Galsworthy fared no better. 
He wrote one great novel (The Man of 
Property), but, when he produced the 
sequels, the Forsyte Saga made his fame 
and fortune because, for the moment, the 
multitudinous book-reading public was 
less interested in the birth of a new Eng- 
land than in the death of the scatter- 
brained old one; and that interest could 
not last. 

All these novelists were conscientious 
craftsmen, perhaps artists. All had some- 
thing needful to say or to show. All had 
won recognition before the first World 
War and perhaps for that reason now 
exercise so little influence, though they 
are still read with pleasure. So they are 
predecessors, not contemporaries. They 
have not lighted on the place where the 
future lies in germ. That may be the 
fault of the future. 

The same is true of the verse-writers, 
though they were even more resourceful 
and adventurous. Before the end of the 
last century cultured people knew that 
there was something wrong with English 
poetry; it was beginning to repeat itself; 
and as Aristotle and many since have 
said “two into one won’t go” (éls 6é 
éux évdéxerar). In fact, at the very 
height of Victorianism, Browning had 
ventured at times to burst out into the 
most unexpected colloquialisms, to ex- 
plore the most questionable situations 
without reverence or even reticence, and 
to compose with such vigorous careless- 
ness that Carlyle advised him to write in 
prose; and his example may count for 
more than is supposed at the present 
day. Kipling and Masefield each cer- 
tainly claimed more than his portion of 
freespokenness, each in his own way. 
But the would-be reformers and renova- 
tors who believe in forming ‘‘schools”’ 
were prepared to be more doctrinaire, if 
not more drastic. A number associated 
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with Montagu or Bridges believed that 
our verse had lost vigor because our mod- 
ern diction is worn thin by overuse, like a 
coin which has changed hands so often 
that the surface is rubbed flat. So they 
advocated the revival of pre-Renais- 
sance English which should re-enter our 
speech with all its old native vigor, ren- 
dered fresh by centuries of disuse. Need- 
less to add, the result was merely a touch 
of quaintness or pedantry. The illiterate 
spoken word, however modern, might be 
just as startling and vivid when it ap- 
pears unexpectedly in print. Unhappily, 
it soon appeared so often that it ceased 
to be unexpected; obviously, it was not 
enough to write as one talks, despite all 
of A. E. Houseman’s skill. Nor again was 
it enough, like the Georgian (should be 
“neo-Georgian’’) poets, to practice the 
established verse forms—generally bal- 
lad or reflective meters varied by Shake- 
spearian and Greek drama—keeping free 
from imperialism and sentiment, relying 
on an impeccable execution and the cult 
of literary and homely pleasures, though 
Rupert Brooke is charming with his cul- 
tured naturalism and J. E. Flecker is a 
model of ‘‘Parnassian” clarity and com- 
pactness. 

The first important and effective re- 
form was inaugurated between 1908 and 
1912 by T. E. Hulme, in conversation. 
Nothing of his was published until 1924, 
when he was dead. He believed that man 
was by nature too limited to rise above 
his actual experiences, much less to court 
contact with infinity. If, however, he 
could condense his earth-bound emotions 
and sensibilities into the shortest and 
most direct expressions, such as appealed 
to the eye of the mind, he would have 
more than enough to inspire himself and 
share with kindred spirits. So he prophe- 
sied that ‘“‘a period of dry, hard, classical 
verse is coming”; he defined art as “a 


passionate desire for accuracy” and the 
aesthetic emotion as “the excitement 
which is generated by direct commun- 
ion.” All these qualities were to be per- 
fected in imagism, that is to say, a suc- 
cession of word cameos, so precise and 
expressive that they flashed the poet’s 
meaning straight into the reader’s im- 
agination. An image is evoked rather in 
the manner of an impressionist, and 
two spirits unite in its implications. Such 
pictures, of course, were invented or, 
rather, struck off to illustrate the poet’s 
state of mind; and the principle should 
have revived the long lost practice of 
simile and metaphor which give so much 
vigor and picturesque variety to the 
Iliad, Aeneid, and Paradise Lost (in 
Books I and II). So, indeed, it did; and 
twentieth-century verse has been more 
incisive and vivid ever since. But im- 
agism as a cult was beginning to feel 
rather ashamed of itself after World War 
I, first, because English writers have no 
natural gift for forming “‘schools” and 
cénacles—they are too mutually critical 
—and, second, because a series of objec- 
tive pictures does not give free play to 
the personality. The final Jmagist An- 
thology (1930) had almost forgotten im- 
agism. Its influence, however, is unmis- 
takable in D. H. Lawrence, Ezra Pound, 
Yeats, and Eliot. 

Imagism sanctioned and encouraged 
reform or, rather, revival in prosody, 
which ought to have been of the greatest 
importance. It made its appeal through 
the imaginative eye, not through the 
sense of form and meter, and conse- 
quently chafed at the restrictions of 
stereotyped versification which had 
ceased to be spontaneous. On the other 
hand, the older and the ancient poets 
had shown them how to write a sequence 
of verses which was impulsive and elas- 
tic. In the later nineteenth century some 
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efforts had been made to recapture this 
freedom (for instance, by Matthew 
Arnold and W. E. Henley), and now in 
the twentieth the time seemed ripe for a 
concerted revival. Both Bridges and 
Eliot dwelt on its value. Prosody should 
follow the poet, not lead him. 

Such are the origin and justification of 
free verse, which began to be professed as 
a mode of composition in or after 1908, 
was dismissed by the more experienced 
practitioners and reformers, and came 
into its own during and after World War 
I. It certainly encourages the idea to rise 
of its own accord and follow its own bent, 
like the branches of a tree. So the “new 
poetry” ought to have satisfied the 
twentieth-century need for closer and 
more intimate means of intercommunica- 
tion. It certainly has inspired an at- 
mosphere of experiment, of responsive- 
ness to outward impressions, and of 
openheartedness among friends. How- 
ever, many a young aspirant who is, 
perhaps, prepared to publish at his own 
expense and to call himself a poet is 
tempted by the fallacious facility of 
free verse and avails himself of its ap- 
parent license, unaware of its responsi- 
bilities. So the art has become too often 
an object lesson of what not to do. 

English writers, who generally dislike 
learning from each other (unless under 
the influence of the book market), are 
usually ready to learn from foreigners; 
and everyone knows that free verse was 
authorized and encouraged by the ex- 
ample of certain French poets. Vers 
libres, however, was most often the lan- 
guage of symbolisme, which followed in 
its train. 

The Symbolist is one who has given 
up hope of worldly adjustment. He no 
longer tries to assimilate and organize 
the ideas around him; he is anti-intel- 
lectual and eschews anything one can 


learn from another; he lives for the in- 
ward sensation, the moment, the palpita- 
tion intérieure. The Symbolist can con- 
vey only the impression of his emotional 
state, his awareness of novelty, shock, 
revelation, surprise, integration (unicité), 
ecstasy in the original meaning of the 
word (ex-stare); and even then he must 
use a string of sentences which have no 
precise meaning but which in some sort 
symbolize or at least suggest his mystic 
excitement and beguile the reader into a 
similar, though exclusively individual, 
effort toward self-discovery. 

G. M. Hopkins did not avow sym- 
bolist sympathies, but he felt as deeply 
as any that the soul must transcend the 
limitations of the reasoning mind and 
in its unaccustomed nakedness find its 
way face to face with the Divine Intelli- 
gence. So at times he attained to what 
Father Lahey called “the bleak heights 
of spiritual night with God.” His emo- 
tionalism, which he qualified as ‘poised 
but on the quiver,” is sometimes struck 
down by a “horror of height” or sinks 
into ‘fa swoon of the heart.” If that 
touch of symbolist mysticism in the air 
had not prepared people for things not 
dreamed of in their philosophy, Hop- 
kins’ genius might have been mistaken 
for the freakishness and obscurity in 
which he sometimes wraps up what he 
is trying to say. 

W. B. Yeats was at heart a mystic. He 
believed in magic, hermetic philosophy, 
and the secret primitive influences of 
nature. He felt that all human beings 
were at heart the same, sharing alike in 
the common soul of the universe, re- 
sponsive to the same spells and incanta- 
tions, which we call music, legendry, and 
the enchantments of human speech. He 
cherished the conviction that he was al- 
ways on the verge of a discovery within 
himself. Yet from the first he tried to 
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realize this mysticism in the not-himself, 
first, in his epics and dramas drawn from 
Irish folklore, reviving the race-con- 
sciousness of the primitive world, por- 
trayed in allegorical figures; then, after a 
plunge into public life and the manage- 
ment of the Abbey Theatre and this 
earthly life of telegrams and anger, he 
learned that he could give free play to his 
own soul only by fusing his inward with 
his outward self, his earthly passions 
with his unearthly visions. This inward 
conflict, which he called the tension be- 
tween the mask and the anti-mask, ren- 
dered his creative powers more vigorous; 
and he turned from mythology to real- 
ism, producing in drama The Player 
Queen (1922) and incisive verse with the 
hard glint of steel as in The Tower (1928) 
and The Winding Stair (1929). As he said 
in one of his latest letters to Lady 
Dorothy Wellesley: “Ours is the main 
road, the road of naturalness and swift- 
ness—think like a wise man and express 
ourselves like the common people.” Such 
was the career of the poet whom C. M. 
Bowra presents as the representative 
Symbolist of the English language (The 
Heritage of Symbolism). 

T. S. Eliot is even more significant. 
He began with vivid and contemptuous 
satires in which he blended imagism, the 
spontaneity though not formlessness of 
free verse, together with a mindfulness of 
classic and classical traditions, as if he 
could assert his own integration by ob- 
serving these arts and exposing the froth 
and futility of his age. Even at this pe- 
riod (1917-30) there are sentiments 
which he cannot express directly but can 
only imply with symbolistic indirectness. 
Gradually he seemed to discover that the 
poet of our day should not wax resentful 
at what is bad but in all humility should 
make clear to himself why he yearns for 
something better. So, in his second phase 
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he is entering on a voyage of exploration 
within his own soul, as the Symbolists 
would, and often is lapsing into their 
obscurity and figurative allusiveness, 
like them seeking to crowd his whole self- 
consciousness—the fota simul—into the 
instantaneous moment which is our hu- 
man escape into eternity. But he does 
not surrender his right to analyze and 
observe; he is not anti-intellectual; nor is 
he wishful to lose contact with the influ- 
ences outside him, for instance, an old- 
world garden, an ancient village, the 
sanctities of human intercourse, music, 
and the natural sights and sounds which 
inspire meditation. The culmination of 
this phase is his “Four Quartets” (Burnt 
Norton, East Coker, The Dry Salvages, 
Little Giddings). 

It might be hoped that Yeats, Eliot, 
and some other kindred spirits had gone 
far toward solving the twentieth-cen- 
tury problem; had, in fact, collected the 
conflicting intimations and intuitions of 
our environment; and had given shape 
to the chaos, under the conditions of 
poetic beauty and truth. Yet we find 
them apologizing for their “difficulty.” 
For instance, Ezra Pound explains: “Ob- 
scurities, inherent in the thing occur 
when the author is piercing, or trying to 
pierce into, uncharted regions; when he 
is trying to express things not yet cur- 
rent, not yet worn into phrase” (Make It 
New). Eliot himself admits, “It appears 
likely that poets in our civilization, as it 
exists at present, must be difficult. Our 
civilization comprehends great variety 
and complexity, and this variety and 
complexity, playing upon a refined sensi- 
bility, must produce various and com- 
plex results” (Metaphysical Poets). So 
much the worse for the poets. Obscurity 
signifies that they are composing for each 
other, that they are a cult, not a cultural 
influence, that they are not quotable, 
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that is to say, not yet admitted to the 
common speech and sentiment of the 
nation. So, for the present they are not 
a “current,” but they are already an 
undercurrent. 

We cannot record even this much 
progress among the novelists who fol- 
lowed Forster, Maugham, Conrad, 
Wells, Bennett, and Galsworthy. The 
most disappointing is D. H. Lawrence, 
who had a poet’s genius for atmosphere 
and the mysterious intimations of nature 
and a novelist’s genius for divining what 
his associates hide even from them- 
selves. Moreover, like his immediate 
predecessors, he was a cosmopolitan 
whose creativeness worked freely in 
strange and spacious lands, far from Eng- 
lish provincialism. Throughout his short 
hectic life he toiled feverishly at his own 
integration—the crying need of the time 
—and he professed to have made good. 
He insisted that the human spirit pos- 
sessed by the pure idea of sex, uncon- 
taminated by prudery, shame, or even 
reticence, accepting the facts of life as an 
inspiration, not as a repression, would re- 
gain its freedom and spaciousness, as in 
the Golden Age. So he wasted his genius 
on what might conceivably have meant 
salvation for him but for most normal 
people spells pornography. Is Aldous 
Huxley likely to be less mortal, though 
more respected? He has exposed the fol- 
lies, egoisms, and vices around us, espe- 
cially our hypocrisies and affectations, 
with more wit and erudition than Nor- 
man Douglas (South Wind [1917], They 
Went [1921]), with whom he used to be 
compared—-and with more bitterness. 
Behind his cultured cynicism there lurks 
the hope of a new spiritual synthesis, cen- 
tered in the oriental idea of eternity, and 
he has recently returned to this hope in 
Time Must Have a Stop (1946). But in the 
meantime his irritability seems unable to 


stand the shocks and shudders of our 
age, and his very considerable talent has 
become as perverse as the perversity he 
dissects with such skill and relish. 

There remains James Joyce, not the 
inventor, but the “grand champ”’ of the 
internal monologue. Others had em- 
ployed the device as an additional side 
light on the humors of character, not for- 
getting Laurence Sterne; but this second 
Irishman, an expert in phonetics and 
philology, created out of it a new ap- 
proach to the human psyche. He believed 
that our essential and characteristic 
qualities find their natural and _ satis- 
fying expression in the mechanism and 
mediacy of speech, that is to say, not in 
the diction of the intellect but in the 
syllables, vocables, and phrases—‘‘ex- 
plosions,” incessantly pullulating in our 
brains, evoking each other by obscure 
and instinctive associations, uncontrolled 
by the conscious will. When Ulysses ap- 
peared in 1922, some enthusiasts prophe- 
sied that this internal monologue, the 
overflow of our verbal germinations, 
would become a new resource for the ex- 
perts in human nature. It caught the in- 
dividual off his guard, not talking to the 
reader but to himself; it turned him in 
side out; it revealed the reverse of the 
medal. But as soon as one of these in- 
quisitors tried his hand at the art, he was 
constrained to explore not so much the 
unmentioned thoughts, as those which 
are unmentionable; and we are no nearer 
the whole man and much further from 
the laws of decency. 

If we are to look for a prose-writer 
who opened a new road at the end of the 
last war, we must turn to a biographer 
who is still alive, though dead and buried 
in 1932. Lytton Strachey in Eminent Vic- 
torians (1918) and Queen Victoria (1921) 
demonstrated that biography is not 
merely history but the creation of a 
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character tied to historical facts. The 
creator is no less tied than the character 
that he creates. He must not invent. In 
that sense he is more a craftsman than 
an artist. Nevertheless he ought to be 
artistically aware of the personality 
within and beneath the position it occu- 
pies—the temperamental peculiarities 
obscured by the importance of their 
possessor—the private aspect of pub- 
licity. Viewed from this angle, every 
biological fact (which must on no ac- 
count be distorted) has a significance all 
its own. It is a fascinating craft. Many 
novelistic writers could be mentioned 
who prefer it to the novel. 

If one must generalize, it might be said 
that both the poets and prose-writers 
conspicuous in 1920-35 will always labor 
under a disadvantage because they are 
preoccupied with evil or, at any rate, 
with demoralization. We can expect this 
verdict from the future because it has 
already been pronounced by the present. 
Literary chronology is inevitably fal- 
lacious, because, if there are such things 
as periods, they inevitably overlap. 
However, about 1935-36 younger writers 
became discontented with what their 
elders had done for them. These elders 
were too pessimistic about others and 
too preoccupied about themselves and 
had fallen into this error because they 
thought and dreamed as if the old hu- 
manistic culture of Europe was or would 
be restored, whereas it was already dead 
and buried. Such was the impression, 
and, moreover, the rising generation 
fully realized that it was in the midst of 
a crisis-—financial, economic, social, and 
international. There was no time to be 
lost. They must begin at once to seek 
adjustment on another and _ possibly 
lower plane. As usual, this discontented 
group felt a grudge against their senior 
and once-admired contemporaries, as if 
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they and not events had led them blind- 
fold into the impasse. They were irri- 
tated, for instance, by Richard Alding- 
ton’s unsympathetic disillusionment, by 
D. H. Lawrence’s morality (“making 
ourselves hard for the hard age of ma- 
chines’’), and by Ezra Pound’s cold and 
cutting insistence on the bathos of ex- 
istence. Above all, they were tired of 
poetical egocentricity ending in heights 
and depths as elusive as the artistry 
which tried to present them. 

Such was the reorientation of the 
thirties; and it did not stop at revolt. 
The younger group sought self-fulfilment 
in sympathy with their fellow-men. 
They set little store by culture. They 
were to be humanitarian rather than 
humanistic. The change of sentiment is 
most marked among the poets. They 
even became politicians. Lawrence Bin- 
yon (one of the elders) and C. Day Lewis 
were liberals; Hugh McDiarmid, W. H. 
Auden, and S. Spender were “‘leftists’’; 
and there were many others all bent on 
living their lives as nature intended, 
on straightening their errors and _ in- 
hibitions, and at the same time on prac- 
ticing the philosophy of “altogether- 
ness” which Dostoevski used to preach 
and portray. They did not “wrestle with 
words”; they responded to the immedi- 
ate thought or impression. If sometimes 
obscure, it was through lack of skill and 
training. 

The popular book generally rests 
under a cloud, except on bookstalls, 
but its popularity is always significant. 
Stephan Zweig, in The World of Yester- 
day, relates that the sale of his plays and 
stories used to be restricted until he 
taught himself to cut out of his manu- 
scripts everything that expressed himself 
but not his theme. The shortest way to 
success was the shortest way to your 
reader’s imagination. That is to say, the 
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best seller has one supreme virtue; it sells 
because it strikes straight home. If it 
strikes something not easily struck, it 
also sells because it is literature. Such is 
the case with three highly successful 
novelists. J. B. Priestly began before his 
time with The Good Companions (1929) 
and Angel Pavement (1930). In both books 
there is a flavor of Elizabethan vaga- 
bond literature, the humors of the biter 
and the bit, and a dash of humanitarian- 
ism in revolt against the moral slavery of 
our social system; in both, a sympathetic 
perception of the average philistine who 
would be better than he seems, if only he 
had a fair chance. C. L. Morgan made 
his mark in The Fountain (1932), a very 
human document complicated with war 
memories. All his novels lead to a single 
goal, by different paths. Like Priestley, 
he portrays well-intentioned and rather 
aimless philistines, but of the upper or 
educated class, and produces out of their 
midst some child of nature, by tempera- 
ment an artist, philosopher, or visionary 
unembittered but restless in his sur- 
roundings, doomed to plough his own 
lonely furrow, choosing between routine, 
love, and intellectual aspiration. Morgan 
is hailed on the Continent as our only 
living author who expresses the Euro- 
pean spirit. At any rate, he expresses the 
new English humanism tempered with 
sympathy. Howard Spring, the oldest in 
years, is the latest comer, but he has be- 
hind him a more varied social experience. 
My Son, My Son (1938) and Fame Is the 
Spur (1940) face two societies: first, the 
underworld of poverty and wretched ex- 
pedients, in which human beings cannot 
afford to be just to each other and out of 
which the enterprising rise by hook or by 
crook; second, the upper world in which 
these adventurers try to find their place 
and for which, like “the servant when he 
reigned,” they are morally unprepared. 


These three novelists—more might be 
quoted—write objectively, dramatically, 
and humorously, after the manner of 
the great Victorians, especially Dickens. 
The big reading public leaves no doubt 
as to its readiness to follow their lead. 
This current has unmistakably been 
disturbed by the second World War, 
partly by interrupting or killing younger 
writers and partly by ruffling or even 
brutalizing public taste. For a short time 
it looked as if the novel of violence would 
become a welcome outlet to the agitations 
of the moment. Ernest Hemingway’s 
Torrents of Spring had attracted notice 
since 1926 and The Sun Also Rises since 
1927. Traces of his recklessness and sinis- 
ter hardness can be felt in the more con- 
sidered writings of Frederic Prokosch, 
Graham Greene, and E. R. Eddison. 
Rex Warner’s The Aerodrome was a re- 
markable though irresponsible effort to 
create a “modern” character with a 
mind as one-pointed and dehumanized as 
the machines he handled. Alex Com- 
fort’s The Power House was a savage, 
irregulated, and needlessly ruthless at- 
tempt to portray the less “modern” indi- 
vidual isolated and frustrated by the 
machine and thrown back on his sub- 
conscious self. Most noteworthy was the 
sudden appearance of Arthur Koestler, 
almost straight out of the concentration 
camps and inquisitions of Central Eu- 
rope, bringing with him not only an 
idiomatic knowledge of those sordid hor- 
rors but of the ideologies which possess 
the revolutionaries and also of those 
which actuated the totalitarian powers. 
He was also the first novelist in this 
country to make play with the less ac- 
ceptable aspects of psychoanalysis and 
scientific naturalism. He projected this 
actuality into a series of novels or, rather, 
of novelistic studies not remarkable for 
characterization but narrated with a 
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cold intensity and a contagious sense of 
atmosphere. Nothing quite like his fact- 
fictions had appeared in our language. 
Yet he is disappearing from public favor, 
and it is safe to say that he will not re- 
turn—nor will those others who wrote 
under the pressure of war strain. In fact, 
the novel of violence was worth noting 
simply to show that it was an eruption, 
uncongenial to the main current of senti- 
ment and now set aside. 

The true tenor of the time is indicated 
by the tone of the citizen army, even 
when at the front. In World War I the 
majority snatched at any passing pleas- 
ure and did their best to think of nothing 
at all. The minority, for instance, Blun- 
den, Sassoon, Wilfred Owen, and Fred- 
eric Manning (Her Privates We), pro- 
duced prose and poetry in which they 
vented their horror of war, their disgust 
at the attitude of the home front, their 
fear of being called cowards, and their 
indignation at the thought that any god 
would permit such beastliness. In the 
second World War the majority used to 
form groups and discuss socialism, citi- 
zenship, and the right way to worship 
God. The minority have continued to 
write prose and poetry in which the 
trials and terrors of war are treated, 
when possible, more as experiences— 
even opportunities for spiritual experi- 
ence—than as outrages. As Robert 
Nichols says in his Introduction to 
Anthology of War Poetry (1943), “This 
battle is for the private life. Religion, as 
Whitehead has pointed out, is what the 
individual does with his solitariness.”’ 
Such an ideal almost reconciles one to 
war. 

From the thirties or even the twen- 
ties onward, there are unmistakable 
signs that culture and humanism are 
returning to a deeper consciousness and 
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that religion is a necessity for those who 
seek to realize themselves. Hence the 
interest taken in such thinkers as 
A. Schweitzer, J. Maritain, and N. Ber- 
dyaev. It would take a volume to ex- 
amine the causes, among which one 
might mention the apparent prevalence 
of evil and the spirit of inquiry and dis- 
cussion which one feels to be in the air, 
though not yet in the theater. Ideas 
about eternity, orientalism, or, con- 
versely, the interpretation of the New 
Testament seem to be creeping into the 
minds of serious writers when and where 
least expected. To appreciate this tend- 
ency it must be remembered that it has 
not slipped into a vacant place. There 
are plenty of competitors. Ever since 
K. Pearson’s The Grammar of Science 
appeared in 1892, experts have been ren- 
dering their special knowledge readable 
to the many, and the many have been 
eager to read their explanations. The cli- 
max was reached in the thirties. One 
need only quote at random such popular 
successes as Sir A. Eddington’s The Na- 
ture of the Physical World, adopted by 
Everyman’s Library in 1935; L. Hog- 
ben’s Mathematics for the Million (1936); 
A. M. Low’s Science Looks Ahead (1942); 
and Sir W. Dampier’s more erudite His- 
tory of Science, which reached its third 
enlarged edition in the same year. Nor 
is science religion’s sole rival, while rapid- 
ly becoming its ally (see Bishop E. W. 
Barnes’s Scientific Theory and Religion 
[1933]). One need only guess at the num- 
ber of people who inquire into the secrets 
of the mind as well as of nature, who 
want to think, and who ask for guidance 
from our neohumanists, and especially 
from C. E. M. Joad’s lucid and stimulat- 
ing introductions to philosophy. His 
reputation is a sign of the times. More 
recently it has been discovered that those 
who have no Greek or Latin nevertheless 
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want to know what those languages 
withhold, and another sign of the times 
is the output of classical translations for 
the nonscholar. Even the Penguin Press 
has recently started a series. 

It is too soon to prophesy whether 
these once-antagonized tendencies will 
fuse or proceed peacefully each in its 
appointed channel or be, all of them, lost 


amid the social, economic, and adminis- 
trative entanglements which await the 
rising generation. Nor can we be sure 
that literature, as now practiced, will 
pour oil on the troubled waters. But, at 
any rate, it may be concluded that the 
intellectual life of England—at the 
moment—is big with hopes not yet 
realized. 


Farewell to the Classics? 


OLIVE ECKERSON' 


Au over America the annual spring 
round-up of English teachers is taking 
place. Educational systems are receiving 
their yearly shot in the arm when com- 
mittees meet to formulate more effective 
methods of teaching. They mean well, 
these energetic but somewhat shopworn 
pedagogues, but they accomplish little in 
the way of improvement of their curricu- 
lums. This is, perhaps, a good thing. For 
surely as these committees meet, so 
surely is the battle joined over the litera- 
ture that is to be taught in our secondary 
English courses. 

There are two schools of thought in 
this to which disciples passionately ad- 
here. School A inclines to the belief that 
it is time literature was made functional, 
brought “up to date,” as it were, while 
School B clings as firmly to its thesis that 
the classics are sacred and should not be 
touched. 

Both are wrong. There is certainly 
nothing sacred about the classics. Many 
of their plots are as full of holes as an 
old sock, and there are pages in them 
that will do nothing more for the reader 
than to lull him gently and firmly to 
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sleep. On the other hand, the position of 
those who would relegate the classics to 
the garret and ‘“‘modernize”’ literature is 
decidedly shaky. What would these well- 
meaning reformers offer in the place of 
the books that they affect to scorn? Up 
to now, very little material has been pro- 
duced that approaches in quality or ap- 
peal the literature that has already stood 
a considerable test of time. I make this 
statement in full appreciation of the 
seductive enchantments of the comic 
book. 

How, then, is one to nourish and de- 
light the youthful mind in one and the 
same operation? The answer is simple: 
with the classics. Which brings us right 
back to the battle. It is true that there 
have been attempts to provide some- 
thing contemporary for teen-agers to 
read in school. The results have been 
fairly lamentable. In a sulphidic attempt 
to rouse the flagging attention of a class 
in modern poetry, a college professor 
asked one of the students to make the as- 
signment for the next day. When the stu- 
dent, caught unawares, stammered out 
that the class might bring in examples of 
mediocre poetry and compare them with 
the work of great writers, he briskly 
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snapped: ‘“‘Not interested in poor stuff.” 
For the same reason, I shall not point 
out why most of modern writing for 
young people is below par. What I 
should like to do is to re-sell my reader on 
the tremendous value and appeal of the 
despised classics to the growing mind in 
a modern world. 

I can dismiss the poor publications 
with this observation. Most of the new 
reading material that is made available 
in quantity for school use is designed for 
the young person who finds reading a 
bore and a curse, the idea being, of 
course, to lure him into reading for 
pleasure, and this in competition with 
the movies and the horrific orgies that 
nightly are purveyed on the air waves. 
The trap is baited with stuff so third-rate 
that it is torture for an instructor to ad- 
minister it to a class which, in its turn, 
will receive the offering with unmoved 
mien. Nothing worse can befall the 
teacher of a class of adolescents than the 
response of stolid endurance. Better far 
that the students should rise in wrath 
and reject the book than to sit through 
day after day of dull, unimpassioned 
reading. 

Modern literature, then, as compared 
with the classics, is somewhat flat. There 
is one notable exception to the almost un- 
relieved mediocrity of contemporary writ- 
ing. The Yearling has been entered on 
the list of available classics for seventh- 
grade reading. Even there the way is seen 
but dimly. The school edition now in use 
is a volume calculated to repel rather 
than to attract. No twelve-year old 
would suspect that within the covers of 
such a book lies so peerless a gem that 
to have read it, at any age, leaves one 
infinitely richer. There are no pictures, 
other than the black-and-white chapter 
headings that have only small appeal for 
the young reader; there are no explana- 
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tions, no collateral materials to “set the 
stage,’ and, above all, in a dialect- 
speaking novel, no glossary! In final con- 
demnation, the age level at which this 
exquisite book is presented is, in most 
cases, too young. It is true that the story 
concerns a lad of twelve. But, unlike 
Mark Twain, who never goes beyond the 
age of his heroes, Tom and Huck, the 
author takes the adult position. One 
story is experiential; the other is obser- 
vational. For this reason I believe The 
Yearling is better enjoyed by older 
adolescents. 

So we have school editions of Paul 
Bunyan and Tom Sawyer as well as The 
Yearling for younger readers, and we 
have remedial material of extremely dull 
character for the ‘‘nonreader” or the 
student with a reading difficulty. A few 
of the classics, notably Les Misérables, 
Pride and Prejudice, and Lorna Doone, 
have been skilfully streamlined for the 
slow reader, but the list of such titles is 
far too slender to meet the great need. 

Now, what of the mentally superior 
student, who, by all reckonings, should 
furnish the most fertile field for the 
planting of the seeds of literary apprecia- 
tion? His is a far worse fate than that of 
the two that I have previously described. 
Unlike the younger reader or the student 
who, on the secondary level, must have 
his reading deficiencies remedied, this 
mentally endowed child either has no 
pleasure reading of quality at all or he 
has the books thrown at him. He is told 
to read independently, in prepration for 
an examirs:ion, to be administered 
when, in ths teacher’s wisdom, he has 
advanced :ar enough into the story to 
become vulnerable to questions. On this 
firm but inhuman basis, assignments are 
plentifully made, and the reading, done 
either in class or at home, goes wearily 
on. If the reading is done in class, this 
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will provide busy work behind which the 
teacher hides to correct his papers or 
catch up on his lesson-planning. When an 
instructor does this sort of teaching—if 
such it could be called—he commits the 
deadliest sin of all, for he industriously 
sows, not the seeds of literary apprecia- 
tion, but the seeds of a thorough and life- 
long distaste for the riches of great 
writing. 

Let us return to the mentally superior 
student and his reading. Fortunately the 
day has gone by when Jvanhoe can be as- 
signed as a “holiday task,” that hellish 
invention, designed to insure that the ex- 
foliation of the young mind might go on 
desirably while the school is in recess. 
Just as there are relatively few adults 
who can read the tragedies of Shake- 
speare without interpretation, there are 
perhaps ten readers in as many thousand 
who, at the age of fifteen, can read inde- 
pendently and with profit such a novel as 
Ivanhoe. And this is no reflection on the 
quality of the works in question. For the 
classics need interpretation. And that, 
perhaps, is the crux of the whole situa- 
tion. 

The reading of fine books for pleasure 
is dying out of our schools because teach- 
ers either are so poorly read themselves 
or have no knack of interpreting them to 
the young mind. Roy Towner Thomp- 
son, a fine teacher, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, led his 
classes lovingly through the survey of 
English Literature, interpreting the 
riches of our reading in a way that many 
of us can never forget. After more than 
twenty years, the poems of Browning 
remain fresh as yesterday, and Charles 
Lamb, far from being smothered among 
the snuff-brown nonentities of the eight- 
eenth century, still lives, a gentle reality, 
to beguile a leisure moment. Such is the 
dividend that attaches to good teaching. 


Why read Treasure Island and Evange- 
line? Why not Terry and the Pirates or 
Tarzan of the Apes? Even were I not 
claimed body and soul by the classics, I 
would still declare in favor of Stevenson, 
for while we read the yarn of Jim Haw- 
kins for the high adventure and the sus- 
penseful drama, we also read it for the 
sheer beauty of the prose, which may not 
be apparent at the time of reading, but 
which will return, time and again, flash- 
ing back across the recollections of our 
childhood. Stevenson’s clear-eyed grasp 
of melodrama outranks all the tropical 
allurements of Terry or Tarzan, because 
the master can make his story seem so 
real, so clean-cut and convincing, that we 
identify ourselves with the cabin boy in a 
way that would be quite impossible in 
the case of the yodeling ape-man. 

But, I am told, some schools are still 
reading the Jliad and the Odyssey, A Tale 
of Two Cities, and the plays of Shake- 
speare. There are institutions that still 
stubbornly cling to the yesterdays of in- 
struction; and look at the results! Stu- 
dents consistently flunk the tests on these 
archaic, dead old things that they hate, 
for the stories are so out of joint with the 
problems of today. I retrace my steps 
and point out that classics are being 
dropped from the literary repertoires of 
school system because teachers cannot 
teach them. A class that is admittedly 
poor in the reading skills is given Mr. 
Robert Graves’s inadequate edition of 
David Copperfield to read silently! There 
they sit, bogged down in misery, and 
only the smartest have the sense to prop 
the damned book up on their desks as a 
screen for the latest Action Comics. 

We step into an average class in 
sophomore English, and what do we find? 
Students, answering literally hundreds 
of mimeographed questions on A Tale of 
Two Cities. They were plunged, still- 
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born, as it were, into the mysteries of 
Jarvis Lorry’s ride to Dover, there to be 
lost with him and Jerry Cruncher in a 
dark-brown fog. Thus is one of the most 
dramatic openings to a novel completely 
lost. The brilliance of the courtroom 
scenes becomes tiresomely obscured be- 
hind dozens of niggling little questions, 
many of them ambiguous, all objective, 
none really important. The class recita- 
tion then consists of the familiar routine: 
The teacher, grade book in hand, asks 
the question, and the bored student re- 
plies, correctly or no, depending on the 
not inconsiderable ability of Mr. Van 
Johnson to compete with the home work 
of the night before. This game is called: 
“How To Make Students Loathe Litera- 
ture in One Easy Lesson.” 

What should a good book do for young 
readers, and how should such books be 
read? A rattling-good story should evoke 
honest emotion. It should contain mo- 
ments of familiarity to the reader’s inter- 
ests and understandings, but it should 
also give him something for which he has 
to reach. It should tickle his sense of 
humor, and it should put upon his airy 
and adolescent condescension the cold 
damper of sober reason. It should speak 
to him of life, but so subtly, so artfully, 
that even while he is being taught, he 
will be beguiled—for the primary pur- 
pose of all good fiction is to entertain. 
The characters that move within the 
story should be real people, even though, 
through their creator’s eyes, they may 
seem to be a trifle overdrawn. The story 
itself should pose a problem, one that an 
adolescent can appreciate and with which 
he might conceivably be able to wrestle; 
and the solution of that problem should 
be logical, though possibly tinged with 
the fantastic. And, above all, there 
should be that unmistakable quality of 
greatness which is inherent in the choice 
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of the right word for the idea, a happy 
circumstance that comes only when the 
writer has a rare talent. 

So much of classical writing for the 
youthful reader falls within these very 
lines; why rob our children of something 
that is their sure birthright? 

But the faithful adherents of School A 
rise once more to the challenge. They 
vow that they have tried and tried to 
interest young men, for instance, since 
they are less docile in such matters than 
young women, in David Copperfield and 
Julius Caesar (ugh!) not to mention 
A Tale of Two Cities and Ben Hur; and 
as for Ivanhoe they insist that their stu- 
dents cannot even begin to pronounce 
the names of the characters, much less 
understand the plot. Indeed, they de- 
clare that they have tried, faithfully, to 
interest them, and they complete their 
spirited defense of their position by an- 
nouncing that they “just give up.” 

Have you tried, faithfully, my friends? 
Have you? I wonder. In answer to my 
second query as to how such books ought 
to be read, let me ask you a few more 
questions, men and women of education- 
al circles, you who decry the classics as 
outworn and dead. Have you read with 
a class of hard-bitten jalopy-drivers the 
account of young David Copperfield 
when bitten by the love bug in the matter 
of the eldest Miss Larkins? What of his 
bear’s grease and his tight shoes? What 
of his earlier growing pains, when it was 
necessary for him to learn to beat the 
butcher boy at fisticuffs? Is there then no 
point of sympathetic similarity between 
the boy of the nineteenth century and 
the boy of today? Have you not heard 
the loud braying laugh, symptomatic of 
the adolescent male, burst forth in the 
reading of David’s first lamentable ex- 
perience with strong waters? Then you 
have missed something, my fellow- 
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teacher. Those hardened ones, who have 
learned to curse, will swear picturesquely 
under their breaths over that heel of a 
Murdstone who made little Copper- 
field’s childhood a burden, and more than 
one of these same youths will doodle 
self-consciously on a bit of paper, to hide 
the fact that their eyes are unnaturally 
bright as Barkis “goes out with the tide.” 

Have you felt the tenseness that in- 
evitably grips the class when Act III of 
Julius Caesar is being read and the con- 
spirators are closing in about the luckless 
dictator? In delighted horror they will 
pore over drawings of Caesar’s corpse, 
“marr’d as you see, with wounds.” The 
rise of the Fascists in Europe is a perfect 
point at which to take off into a study of 
this play, which would seem to be almost 
required reading in high schools. A dif- 
ference of costume, perhaps, is all that 
distinguishes Mark Antony, haranguing 
a Roman mob from a stone in the forum, 
from Mussolini, on the balcony of an 
Italian palazzo. Brutus might well be the 
prototype of a number of men in our own 
generation, who, through misguided pa- 
triotism, have taken the wrong turn. 
The life of early Christian Rome has an 
almost unholy fascination for adoles- 
cents; they will discuss forever how the 
people ate, slept, dressed, married, buried 
their dead, and punished their slaves. 
The complicated and precise nature of 
Roman military life, the account of 
which may well be aided and abetted by 
that most delightful of historians, William 
Stearns Davis, will hold the attention of 
the boys in the class. Try approaching 
this play by “placing” each member of 
the group in Roman society, according 
to a superficial observation of tastes and 
natures. Thus you will have tribunes, 
slaves, patrician ladies, Greek peda- 
gogues, centurions, and many other 
types that eddied and swirled around the 
great capital of the ancient world. 


What class has ever failed to be en- 
thralled when the brutal Front-de-Boeuf 
is about to have Isaac, the Jewish money- 
lender, stripped and chained upon the 
red-hot bars? It simply is not in human 
nature to refuse attention to such a 
situation. Listen for the exasperated 
groan when the Black Knight’s horn 
interrupts this torture scene. By that 
token you shall know that your class is 
not only interested but is fascinated by 
the plight of the greedy, pitiful, superbly 
brave old Jew. 

If the teacher is a bit of a “ham”— 
and there is a “ham” actor concealed in 
most of us pedagogues—he can stride the 
boards of his classroom and declaim in 
the irascible and grizzled tones of Cedric 
or mime the drolleries of the nimble- 
witted Wamba, and all this to the never 
failing delight of his class. Most teachers, 
however, become self-conscious when 
there is anything of the kind to be done, 
fearing to lose face or prestige, or what- 
ever it is that teachers think their calling 
entitles them to. 

The renascence of interest in things 
Victorian should provide a good starting- 
place for the story of Copperfield. Bring 
in a bouquet of wax flowers under glass 
or an old barometer. Build up around it 
the parlor at Blunderstone Rookery and, 
by all means, show the class the pictures 
of that grand old trouper, Edna May 
Oliver, of blessed memory, as she flattens 
the nose of Betsy Trotwood against 
Peggotty’s immaculate little window 
panes. There are many provoking ques- 
tions for debate in this masterpiece of 
Dickens, more than you would ever sus- 
pect. The book is a whole tract on social 
history. Try telling a class of up-and- 
coming young moderns that Dickens 
could not let Steerforth marry Little 
Em’ly because she was not a lady, and 
see what you get! Listen to the indigna- 
tion flow, and smile softly in your beard 
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to think how you have ensnared these 
bright glancing things into doing what 
best they can, which is expressing their 
opinions. Teen-agers are not inhibited by 
the later compulsions of maturity, and so 
long as they are assured that they will 
not be laughed at, they will eagerly 
argue about “What I Think the Hero 
Ought To Have Done That He Did Not 
Do” and “Why I Think Ivanhoe Was a 
Dope Not To Marry Rebecca.” 

How often does the teacher grasp onto 
the wandering attention of a football star 
by asking: What would you have done? 
How often does the teacher “start some- 
thing” by pointing out the racial intoler- 
ance of the silken throng in the Merchant 
of Venice? Does he try to explain away 
the position of the sulking Achilles, who 
preferred scorn and defeat, even to the 
letting down of his beloved Myrmidons, 
rather than yield a slip of a girl to the 
arms of Agamemnon? 

Ah, yes, you, my friends, will say that 
Dickens, for example, is a mawkish senti- 
mentalist. Perhaps. But is it not a small 
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matter to point out that the Victorians 
were preoccupied with a sickly interest 
in death and dying, as against the slight- 
ly more glorified approach of our own 
age? Certainly it is no sentimentality 
that makes Sidney Carton climb the 
guillotine steps that the woman he 
adores may keep her happiness. The 
great and deathless deeds done by our 
favorite heroes belong to youth who 
move among the scented delights of the 
irrational. We must not rob them of 
these tales, for when they are grown up, 
it is too late. The magical time will have 
slipped past, and they will have lost 
forever what we, in our stupidity, have 
denied them. 

We owe the classics nothing. Their au- 
thors are dust with the ages, and our 
small meed of allegiance is not necessary 
to assure them immortality. They will al- 
ways be read and loved by someone. But 
we owe our children that education 
which will give them a sense of values, 
grasped, if you will, through intelligent, 
enjoyed reading of great stories. 


Broad- and Narrow-Context Techniques 
of Literary Criticism 


ROBERT S. BRUMBAUGH 


I 


Lirerarore may be discussed with 
many different critical techniques and 
from many different points of view. One 
of the ways in which the techniques of 
discussing literature differ is the breadth 
of the context employed. By “breadth of 
context” is meant the number of things 
other than literary works which the 
critic introduces as relevant to his discus- 
sion. The frame of reference in which a 


work of literature is viewed may be 
barely large enough to contain the work 
itself, or it may extend to all of the 
work’s history, influences, and implica- 
tions. 

An indefinite number of widths of 
critical context are possible. At one ex- 
treme, the work of literature may be 
considered as self-contained and capable 
of being criticized in terms of its own 
unity and structure. At the opposite ex- 
treme, the work of literature may be 
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considered as a symbol of the entire 
thought and culture that produced it and 
as capable of being criticized in terms of 
its message and symbolic significance for 
the culture in which it is being read and 
the goodness or badness of its effect on 
that culture. 

The purpose of this paper is to explain 
and distinguish the approaches of these 
two extremes of criticism, the “‘narrow- 
context” and the “broad-context” ap- 
proaches, respectively, and to indicate 
their relative merits and usefulness as 
techniques in the teaching of literature. 
Approaches falling between these ex- 
tremes will tend toward one or the other 
of them and will show an affinity for 
some of the techniques of each extreme. 
The Greeks faced these questions of 
broad and narrow approaches—Plato 
favoring the broad and Aristotle the 
narrow—and we continue to face them 
in modern terms. 

The critic whom we have called a 
“narrow-context critic’ is particularly 
interested in the structure of a literary 
work in itself. He feels that the most 
relevant question to ask about a story is 
whether it is a good story, well told. In 
a critical discussion, he will not be put off 
by questions or information which seem 
irrelevant to his central interest; he is no 
more interested in the private lives of 
authors per se than a bridge inspector is 
interested in the private life of the 
bridge’s engineer. 


Il 


Like a bridge, a story has a beginning 
and an end, which are connected by the 
intermediate parts. Like the parts of a 
bridge, too, if the parts of a story belong 
where they are, they serve the function 
of getting from one point to another di- 
rectly and without gaps. 

Stories are accounts of something 


happening to someone. What happens 
may be an actual physical change, a 
change in social status, or only a change 
in thought and feeling. Plays usually are 
stories with changes of the first two sorts, 
lyric poems with changes of the third 
sort. The story begins when the change 
begins, and ends when the change is 
completed. The first thing that the critic 
looks for, therefore, is the change that 
takes place between the beginning and 
the end of a story; his first critical ques- 
tion is: “Why does this story begin and 
end where it does?’’ Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex is the story of the change in Oedipus’ 
fortunes from happiness to misery. It 
begins when Oedipus is still at the height 
of his power, just as his fortune starts to 
change; it ends when his children, the 
only friends and family left him, are 
taken from him by Creon. At that point 
the change is completed. Thomas Mann’s 
The Magic Mountain is the story of the 
disintegration of the character of Hans 
Castorp under the influence of the Haus 
Berghof, a tuberculosis sanitarium. It 
begins when Castorp leaves the “‘flat- 
land,” his native country, to visit in the 
mountains; it ends when Castorp returns 
from the mountains to the flatland. The 
flatland that Castorp leaves is an order- 
ly, conventional, if uninspired place; the 
flatland to which he returns is being 
torn apart by a great war. Between these 
two journeys, Hans himself has changed 
from an orderly and conventional, if 
uninspired, person to a person torn 
within himself by conflicting desires and 
lacking all discipline and order. 

The episodes in a story should lead 
into each other and develop the change 
that is taking place, just as the parts of 
the bridge lead from one shore to the 
other. If two parts can be changed in 
order, or if any part can be omitted, 
without weakening the connectedness of 
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the story, those parts are not properly 
functional, and the author should have 
changed or omitted them. Aldous Hux- 
ley’s After Many a Summer Dies the 
Swan would be a very much better story 
if two hundred pages of philosophical- 
political-mystical conversations which 
have nothing to do with the change tak- 
ing place were omitted. The tightness of 
connection must vary, of course, with 
the length of the work; each word of a 
novel need not stand the detailed critical 
scrutiny which each word of a sonnet 
must, though ideally the closer it comes 
to this the better. 

Since a story is about something that 
happens to someone, the critic will also 
be interested in the person to whom it 
happens. A story is more connected if 
the main events come about through 
choices made by the characters, and if 
the choices are connected with the char- 
acters making them in such a way that 
we see why each, being the character 
that he was, made the choice he made. 
“Complexity” of characterization is not 
always functional and is not an end in 
itself. Notice how even in casual con- 
versations we change and simplify our 
own biographies when we are telling a 
story about ourselves. This relative 
simplicity and consistency of characters 
in literature as opposed to life is not a 
criticism of either the latter or the former 
but is an important difference between 
the two. When we speak of a complex 
character in a play or book, what we 
usually mean is a character motivated 
by two antithetical desires which are 
closely balanced. Euripides’ Medea, who 
loves her children but sacrifices them to 
be revenged on Jason, is a complex char- 
acter of this type. Usually one or two 
traits of character lead to the choices 
that bring about what happens in a story. 
Jane Austen neatly recognizes this fact 


in her title Pride and Prejudice for a 
story in which these are the traits that 
lead most specifically to the choices of 
the central characters. 

The goodness or badness of character- 
ization must be judged in terms of the 
role of each character in the story that is 
being told. Similarly, the things which 
the characters think and say to each 
other—their thoughts and conversations 
—which give clues to the things they 
like and dislike and the ways in which 
they will act are to be judged in terms of 
their appropriateness to the characters 
and through this in terms of their func- 
tion in the story as a whole. In these 
terms the many extended conversations 
in The Magic Mountain can be largely 
justified and understood, since they and 
the speakers in them pose the problems 
for Castorp which he must resolve and 
influence his choices. On the other hand, 
the extended conversations of the same 
general type in After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan can be given only the most 
tenuous, if any, justification. 

The author’s technique of expression 
—his choice of words, uses of meter, and 
so on—can be properly discussed and 
evaluated in terms of their appropriate- 
ness to the events, characters, and ideas 
about which they are telling. A passage 
which is in itself stylistically good may 
be inappropriate in its context, and vice 
versa. There is always a temptation 
here—since, after all, English teachers 
are teachers of language mechanics as 
well as of literature—to put the cart be- 
fore the horse and discuss the merit of 
an author’s technical language devices 
with students who have only a vague 
and fragmentary notion of the purpose 
for which these pieces of technique were 
intended. This leads to a confusion of 
means with ends—the student coming to 
attach some mystical excellence to the 
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frequent use of participles and adjec- 
tives per se rather than to their use for 
the purposes intended in the stories in 
which we have shown him how lavishly 
the participles and adjectives are 
sprinkled. 

The same remarks apply to setting, 
whether of a play or novel. The setting 
is determined by and must reinforce the 
rest of the elements—the actions, the 
characters, and the ideas—and it can 
therefore only be properly judged by 
asking at each point how it is appropri- 
ate or inappropriate to these. 

One of the earliest and clearest critical 
works based on this approach is the 
Poetics of Aristotle. The Poetics con- 
tinues to be an influential critical work 
largely because of the precision and clar- 
ity with which Aristotle centers his dis- 
cussion on the proper relation of parts in 
epic and drama. Modern critics do not 
devote whole works to narrow context 
criticism, as Aristotle did—partly be- 
cause they are not planning to write ad- 
ditional and separate treatises on ethics, 
politics, and rhetoric. But there are many 
modern critics who advocate and em- 
ploy narrow-context criticism as central 
or as a starting-point for their work. 
Henry Hazlitt’s conclusion to his Anato- 
my of Criticism and Charles W. Morris’ 
articles on aesthetics and the theory of 
signs are examples. The repeated state- 
ments of English teachers that they want 
to dispense as much as possible with ir- 
relevancies and have the student see a 
work of literature in and for itself either 
include or advocate techniques from the 
narrow-context tradition, for such dis- 
cussion is precisely the object of narrow- 
context analysis. 


Ill 


The critic who uses what we have 
called the “broad-context approach” is 


primarily interested in a literary work as 
a product and symbol of the culture that 
produced it and of its author’s role as a 
member and a critic of that culture. He 
is also interested in the value and signifi- 
cance of a work which continues to be 
read, as a continuing symbol of the cul- 
ture of his own day. Therefore, the first 
question that is asked by a critic using 
this approach is: ‘‘What idea is symbol- 
ized by this story?” ‘“‘What is its general 
significance?” Here at once the im- 
portance of a clear preliminary under- 
standing of the structure of the work be- 
comes evident, for this total structure 
may nullify or contradict scattered senti- 
ments and speeches sometimes mistaken 
for the work’s real “message.” In her 
pamphlet, Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction, 
Hazel Scott Sample has illustrated many 
cases in point. Among her examples are 
stories in which the sympathetic char- 
acters repeatedly say that money is un- 
important but inherit a million dollars so 
that the story may have a happy ending. 
It is fairly obvious which of these—the 
isolated speech or the total structure of 
the story—is going to register most 
strongly with the student and which is a 
real expression of the convictions of the 
author and of his society. 

Plato’s discussions of works of art as 
images of truth and their consequent im- 
portance in education are one of the 
earliest formulations of the broad-con- 
text approach to literary criticism. In 
contemporary critical writing, Kenneth 
Burke’s The Philosophy of Symbolic Form 
is a good illustration of this same ap- 
proach (which is a very prevalent one in 
modern critical writing). In the teaching 
field the discussions of correlation of 
English and social studies, or of the effect 
on students of an exclusive diet of comic 
books or movies, are in the framework 
and tradition of this critical approach. 
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For the broad-context critic a story is 
a symbol of a certain kind. The kind of 
symbol is conditioned by the fact that we 
are still dealing with stories, in which 
something must happen. What usually 
happens is some resolution of a conflict 
between two opposing forces holding or 
representing opposing ideas. In The 
Magic Mountain, life and death are 
these conflicting forces, reflected in Hans 
Castorp’s vacillation between love of life 
and vitality and love of death and mor- 
bidity. In Madame Bovary the conflict is 
between a desire for romance by a woman 
who is dissatisfied with the life about her 
but does not know what she wants and 
a world so sordid and so dull that it is 
hostile and incredulous at her dissatis- 
faction with its ways. (Unless this is in 
fact the basic conflict, why does Flaubert 
end his novel with the triumph of the 
pharmacist Homais, who personifies all 
that the world is, in its meanness and 
dullness?) 

Not only is the work as a whole a 
symbol, but the parts must fit into the 
general significance of the story both by 
furthering the ultimate intensification or 
resolution of the basic conflict presented 
and by themselves symbolizing this 
basic conflict on a smaller scale. The 
work of literature is not only a complete 
total structure, but a structure each part 
of which embodies and reflects the whole. 
Consequently, an analysis of the signifi- 
cance (both for the author and his char- 
acters) of the individual images and 
symbols in a well-constructed story will 
afford an excellent clue to the basic con- 
flict and meaning which the work as a 
whole is attempting to convey. The most 
spectacular example of a part-whole 
symbolic structure of this sort with 
which I am acquainted is Joseph Con- 
rad’s story, Heart of Darkness. In this 
story Marlowe, the leading character, 


gradually becomes aware that civiliza- 
tion is transitory and an illusion and that 
the universe itself is dark. Every image 
of the story, from the description of the 
Chapman Light as “a three-legged thing 
erect on a mudflat” at the beginning to 
the setting of the sun at the end, em- 
bodies this same conflict and discovery 
in the same light-versus-dark imagery. 

The particular symbols which an au- 
thor chooses usually represent events or 
objects in themselves trivial which in 
context become symbolic of something 
basic in the conflicts and standards of be- 
havior of the author’s society ; and by ex- 
tension, as we look for the more general 
significance of a work, they suggest 
parallel symbols symbolizing the same 
values in our contemporary realm. Thus 
the dull but conspicuously expensive 
feast given by Trimalchio in Petronius’ 
The Feast of Trimalchio symbolizes the 
same greedy materialism uncontrolled by 
taste or judgment for Petronius’ Roman 
world that the millionaire’s castle in 
California with chromium plate and art 
treasures does for the twentieth-century 
world of Orson Welles and Aldous Hux- 
ley. 

At each point in a broad-context dis- 
cussion the critic must be looking for the 
general significance of the work, the sig- 
nificance of the individual symbols in the 
work, and the ways in which the latter 
express and build up the former. For 
these purposes, any collateral informa- 
tion or previous experience or insight 
into his own thoughts and feelings which 
a critic may have are relevant in so far 
as they are related to understanding the 
total meaning of the work which he is 
discussing. 

But the broad-context critic does not 
determine the significance of a literary 
work simply as an amusement or as an 
end in itself. He conducts this analysis 
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with a view to the further determination 
of whether the work’s significance is valu- 
able or not, true or false, good or bad. 
Here he would part company with a good 
many contemporary writers and teachers 
who pride themselves on having a broad 
world view. For he would find an in- 
discriminate interest and relativism far 
too narrow. Some human values remain 
constant and desirable; some human con- 
fusions (such as the identification of 
wealth and happiness) remain constant 
also, with an unfortunate effect on any- 
one who hears them too often and too 
exclusively repeated. The broad-context 
critic, having discovered that the most 
general message of The Magic Mountain 
is that man lives in a state of ironical 
indecision and that his nature itself is 
ironically undecided, must go on to say 
that this picture of man and his potenti- 
alities is so incomplete that it is untrue 
and that the book will actually have a 
detrimental effect on readers who do not 
recognize or who are not shown the basic 
incompleteness of the author’s picture. 
In fact, each of Mann’s characters is a 
warning of the danger of some sort of in- 
completeness. 


IV 


In evaluating these approaches, we 
must recognize that our present culture 
is geared to a broad-context approach in 
everything. The latest developments in 
both education and science have resulted 
from taking a new perspective which sees 
things from a broader point of view. 
Educators continually stress the con- 
tinuity and interconnectedness of the 
child’s experience, the high-school cur- 
riculum, and the culture they are trans- 
mitting. Science advances continually 
in the direction of fusing previously inde- 
pendent fields of knowledge as even the 
names of its new branches—physical 
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chemistry, constitutional psychology, 
mathematical biophysics—make  ap- 
parent. Therefore, our natural tendency 
is to favor the exclusive use of a broad- 
context analysis in everything. Beyond a 
certain point this is an error. Many 
things must be understood clearly in 
themselves before their more abstract 
and complex relationships can be dis- 
cussed intelligently. The brilliant broad- 
ening in scope of modern science and 
education had to be preceded by careful 
and systematic study of the independent 
fields and phases which we are now relat- 
ing. In the same way, in the student’s 
experience, abstract and general discus- 
sion of a story just read can be profitable 
only to the extent that the student knows 
how to read and can be clear only if he 
understands the story well enough to see 
how the general points being made 
really apply. 

The chief disadvantage of the tech- 
niques of narrow-context criticism is 
their restriction of attention to a literary 
work itself, as self-contained. The user of 
these techniques, when he is being a liter- 
ary critic in a strict sense, cannot ade- 
quatedly treat the relations of the par- 
ticular story he is discussing to the so- 
ciety and world in which that story is 
written or told. The advantage of the 
techniques of narrow-context criticism is 
that they enable us to focus on the func- 
tioning of the parts of a story itself. Until 
the story itself is understood, it is not 
very profitable to commit ourselves in 
vague and general terms to various inter- 
pretations of what the significance of the 
story is. This point applies not only to 
stories but to other kinds of reading as 
well: from newspaper articles to mathe- 
matics textbooks, the tote] meaning and 
structural relation of parts of the writing 
must be understood before further judg- 
ments and analyses can profitably be 
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made. With only the alterations involved 
in dealing with new kinds of beginnings 
and endings in their structures, the 
techniques of narrow-context literary 
criticism apply to the analysis of nonfic- 
tional materials as well. It is the neglect 
of these techniques in English classes 
with which the colleges (somewhat smug- 
ly) reproach the secondary schools when 
they express their regret that “high- 
school graduates cannot read.” 

The chief disadvantage of broad-con- 
text criticism is that its scope is so great 
that it cannot have the precision and 
sharp focus on the details of structure of 
a work which narrow-context technique 
will yield. The chief advantage of broad- 
context criticism is that it makes possible 
the teaching of the relation of isolated 
skills and subjects to life and society and 
our ideals for their improvement. Facts 
and skills may be irrelevant or detri- 
mental if their possessors are ignorant of 
or uninterested in the pursuit of what is 
good and beautiful and true. Of this the 
recent war is an all too vivid illustration. 
And it is because of our awareness that 
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questions of value are always of the most 
importance in education, rather than be- 
cause of some transitory breath from the 
spirit of our age, that we will never find a 
narrow-context analysis satisfying, in 
literature or elsewhere, until we have 
integrated it into a larger frame and 
judged its value in the total structure. 
We cannot do this well until we can grasp 
the parts that we are integrating with 
ease and precision; but the grasping of 
those parts is important principally be- 
cause it is the first step in their integra- 
tion. 

Broad-context techniques, in literary 
criticism and elsewhere, are like the 
telescope for modern science. We bring 
closer the most distant stars and see the 
universe as a related whole. But narrow- 
context techniques are like the micro- 
scope; and until we have seen the details 
of the structure of our immediate sur- 
roundings, we lack the knowledge to 
understand the vistas that the telescope 
reveals, to synthesize them, and to come 
to know ourselves and our place in the 
world of which we are a part. 


Developing Personality through Literature 


SARAH I. ROODY’ 


I; you go shopping and spend all but 
fifty cents of your money to buy a suit, 
you certainly do not expect any res- 
taurant to give you a three-dollar dinner 
for your remaining half-dollar just be- 
cause that is all you have left. You con- 
tent yourself with whatever you can buy 
with your fifty cents and feast your soul 
on the picture of how handsome you will 
look in the new suit. Yet many a high- 

* Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, November, 1946. 

2 Nyack (N.Y.) High School. 


school girl with just twenty-four hours a 
day to spend expects a passing grade in 
intermediate algebra on the strength of 
her performance in the dramatic-club 
play or the number of hours that she has 
devoted to rehearsing with the all- 
county band. She has not had time to do 
her lessons, but why should that fact 
interfere with her passing the course? 
Any gardener who has planted potatoes 
rather expects his crop to be potatoes, 
but sometimes a high-school boy who has 
played truant feels surprised and resent- 
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ful upon reaping the customary punish- 
ment and thinks that the principal just 
has no sense of humor and simply cannot 
remember that he was once a boy him- 
self. In short, perhaps the average ado- 
lescent, as well as a great many of us 
adults, is just a bit immature! 

In other words, he is inclined to be- 
lieve only what he wishes to believe and 
to close his eyes to what he would rather 
not see. He is very likely to be convinced 
that he is always in the right and to 
blame other people for his mistakes. He 
has not yet learned to sacrifice a tempo- 
rary pleasure for the sake of a long-term 
advantage. In many cases his conception 
of life is quite largely compounded from 
what he has encountered in motion pic- 
tures, radio plays, and certain types of 
books. 

Very recently many eighteen-year-olds 
had to learn with shocking and brutal 
suddenness about some of the grimmest 
aspects of life. It is to be hoped that such 
a terrible coming-of-age will not be re- 
quired of our present pupils. Whatever 
their immediate prospects may be, how- 
ever, it will not be many years before the 
responsibilities of life will be upon them 
and they will be expected to think and 
behave like adults. 

Can we not, as their teachers, at least 
show them how to approach a problem, 
to view it objectively and see it as it is, 
and to solve it on that basis? Can we not 
teach them how to guard against letting 
their emotions stand between them and 
the truth? I believe that we can. 

The senior English course in the high 
school at Nyack, New York, seeks to 
help the students to develop a scientific 
attitude toward life-problems and to be- 
come better-adjusted individuals. A large 
part of the course involves the teaching 
of true-to-life literature as interpreted 
with the help of simple lessons in mental 


hygiene. By presenting to our classes 
literature that pictures life truly and by 
interpreting that literature with the help 
of psychology, we believe that we en- 
able the pupils to understand life better. 
By means of this clearer understanding 
of life, we believe, we are helping them to 
face its problems more realistically. 

True-to-life literature, for the pur- 
poses of this course, means that which is 
neither sentimental nor cynical. More 
specifically, it means books that are 
psychologically true. The characters in 
such a story are individuals rather than 
types, neither flawless heroes nor un- 
mitigated villains. They react to their 
experiences as real people would react 
and in accordance with their individual 
natures. They develop under their ex- 
periences. They cope with such prob- 
lems as all human beings might en- 
counter, and they either solve them or 
fail to solve them according to their cir- 
cumstances and their natures. Their 
difficulties do not disappear at the dis- 
covery of some magic formula or at the 
intervention of a deus ex machina. The 
outcome of the story results naturally 
from the combination of the characters 
and the circumstances. The ending is not 
unnaturally happy, not is it melodra- 
matically unhappy. 

The lessons in mental hygiene that are 
taught in connection with the true-to- 
life literature are very simple and are 
expressed chiefly in nontechnical terms. 
They include: explanations of the funda- 
mental motives from which the actions 
of all human beings spring; the various 
ways in which people react when they 
meet with obstacles; the ways in which 
many people try to evade reality in order 
to escape the necessity of solving their 
problems; how to deal with life-prob- 
lems in a normal and mature way; and 
how to develop the kind of personality 
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one would like to have. The subject 
matter is adapted, in highly simplified 
form, from Schaffer’s Psychology of Ad- 
justment, supplemented by Howard and 
Patry’s Mental Health: Its Principles and 
Practice, and various hints from mental- 
hygiene bulletins. 

The fundamental human motives are 
taught first. We have used a simple, non- 
technical analysis given by Dr. Nolan 
C. Lewis in the Mental Hygiene News. 
Fundamental human motives are de- 
fined as wishes common to virtually all 
human beings, desires so strong and so 
persistent that they must be satisfied if 
the individual is to be a normal human 
being. We have adapted Dr. Lewis’ 
enumeration of these powerful cravings 
as follows: the desire to be free from 
illness, pain, and fear; to possess power; 
to assist and take care of others, especial- 
ly to protect the weak and needy; to ac- 
cumulate property or possessions; to gain 
more knowledge; to love someone and to 
be loved in return; to have sympathetic 
and understanding friends; to gain atten- 
tion—favorable attention, if possible; to 
be like other people, but not so much 
like them as to lose our individuality; 
to be approved of, at least by our own 
crowd; to have personal beauty; to seek 
self-improvement; to express ourselves; 
and to identify ourselves with some 
idealistic cause. The pupils are told that 
in a normal, healthy life no fundamental 
motive is allowed to develop out of pro- 
portion to the others. The idea is pre- 
sented that the happiest people are 
those who choose their ruling motives 
wisely and learn how to subordinate 
their lesser desires without actually 
stifling any of them. 

The explanations just described serve 
as the starting point for a discussion of 
many novels, biographies, plays, and 
stories that the pupils have already 


read. To many of the pupils it is a new 
idea that in most great literature the 
things the characters do are of less im- 
portance than are the reasons why they 
do them. To them the books take on a 
new significance when viewed as the his- 
tory of human desires. At this point the 
class reads several stories and biographi- 
cal sketches in which the action clearly 
grows out of the protagonist’s ruling 
motives. A few stories are introduced 
that show the overdevelopment of some 
desire. 

The next step is to make clear that, 
although it is necessary to get an outlet 
for every fundamental motive, it is not 
by any means necessary always to have 
one’s own way in order to satisfy those 
deep-rooted desires. At this point a unit 
on the reading of biography is usually 
introduced. The lives of great people who 
have encountered tremendous obstacles 
demonstrate that sometimes one can 
achieve deeper and richer happiness 
through accepting one’s handicaps and 
achieving success despite their presence 
than one could ever gain by advancing 
unchecked to immediate triumphs. Some 
very great people have even compen- 
sated for inferiority in some one field by 
striving harder and making extraordi- 
nary achievement in another phase of 
activity. Various ways in which a well- 
adjusted individual can deal with ob- 
stacles are discussed at this time in the 
course. 

One cannot read far in the pages of 
any type of literature, however, without 
coming upon characters who have not 
learned how to react normally when they 
fail to get what they want. A series of les- 
sons on escape mechanisms is therefore 
taught to help the pupils understand the 
behavior of such characters and also to 
help them become better adjusted them- 
selves. 
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False compensation is the first escape 
mechanism discussed. It is explained as 
follows: For various reasons, a great 
many persons develop a chronic feeling 
of failure, a conviction that they cannot 
hold their own in the competitions of 
life. These people, unconsciously con- 
vinced that they are inferior, are likely 
to resort to some unrealistic method of 
obtaining a feeling of superiority—a 
feeling produced by making a show of 
apparent success not founded upon any 
actual accomplishment. Such _ people 
may bolster their egos by boasting 
or even lying about their achieve- 
ments. They may cheat. They may 
belittle the achievements of persons 
who have succeeded where they them- 
selves have failed. Such methods yield a 
feeling of superiority, but it is only 
temporary. It does not give the indi- 
vidual true confidence and security. 
Many instances of false compensation 
are to be found in literature. One ex- 
ample that always appeals to adolescents 
is Sherwood Anderson’s “I’m a Fool,” a 
story of a boy who lied about his social 
status in order to impress a lovely girl, 
and thereby deprived himself of the op- 
portunity to become better acquainted 
with her. When he realized that she liked 
him for his own sake and not because she 
thought he was wealthy, it was too late 
to rectify his error. Then he knew that 
he had been a fool. 

Rationalizing, or wishful thinking, is 
explained very simply to the pupils. 
Everyone, they are told, has a tendency 
to see what he wishes to see and to close 
his eyes to everything else. People are 
particularly eager to believe that they 
are always in the right. Even when they 
do admit to themselves that they have 
made a mistake, they like to believe that 
it was someone else’s fault. It is quite 
human to let one’s emotions prevent one 


from seeing things as they are, but peo- 
ple who are emotionally mature guard 
against this tendency. Rationalizing 
often stands in the rationalizer’s own 
way. Because he always seeks con- 
solation from blaming someone else for 
his failures, he may lose all his incentive 
to bestir himself and achieve the real 
satisfaction of actual success. Even 
when wishful thinking does not really 
prevent one from exerting himself, it 
may waste his time or make him appear 
laughably childish in other people’s eyes. 
Many amusing stories are available to 
illustrate this tendency. One is “The 
Stolen Day,” which tells of a little boy 
who convinced himself that he had in- 
flammatory rheumatism because he 
wanted to stay out of school and go 
fishing. After his father heard what had 
happened, the boy did have aches and 
pains for several hours but not from in- 
flammatory rheumatism. 

Another escape mechanism, which 
some psychologists call ‘‘ withdrawing,” 
is described to the pupils as the lazy 
habit of turning one’s back on the strug- 
gle to secure the real satisfactions of 
actual life, which are difficult to achieve, 
and taking refuge in an imagined world 
where happiness comes easily. Day 
dreaming is a common form of with- 
drawing. Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
poem “‘ Miniver Cheevy”’ gives a perfect 
picture of a day dreamer who scorned 
the prosaic modern world in which he 
lived and spent his time thinking of ro- 
mantic medieval days. An instance of 
withdrawing that always touches and 
stirs the students is Willa Cather’s 
story ‘‘Paul’s Case,” which concerns a 
sensitive boy who met tragedy because 
he could not reconcile the real world with 
the more beautiful imagined one in which 
he tried to live. 

Closely allied to actual day dreaming 
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is excessive indulgence in motion pic- 
tures, radio plays, and books that give 
an oversimplified conception of life. 
Though a small amount of escape read- 
ing may be a desirable form of relaxation 
from the strain of living, large doses of it 
are harmful, especially to a young per- 
son, whose conception of life is in the 
process of being formed. Not only may 
it give him a mistaken idea of what to 
expect from life, but it may actually de- 
lay his emotional growing up by en- 
couraging him in certain infantile tend- 
encies. 

The chronic escape reader does not 
strive to win the success that he craves, 
nor does he learn to satisfy himself with 
the degree of achievement that is pos- 
sible for him. Instead he gets an unreal 
satisfaction from identifying himself 
with some character in the story, who is 
always successful, always popular, and 
always in the right. This reader, also, 
may lose his incentive to meet life as it is. 

For these reasons a_ considerable 
amount of time in our course is devoted 
to teaching the pupils some of the ear- 
marks of false or pseudorealistic fiction— 
books that give an oversimplified pic- 
ture of life. 

First, a diagnostic test is given to find 
out which pupils are fooled by improb- 
able coincidences, unmotivated changes 
of heart, distortion of given facts, and 
other tricks of pseudorealism. Then, 
with the test as a starting point, several 
pieces of fiction are analyzed—some pic- 
turing life truly and others giving a false 
conception of it. Certain examples of 
truly great literature are presented, in 
which the outcomes result naturally from 
the combination of the characters and 
the circumstances. 

When this point in the course has 
been reached, many students have al- 
ready begun to realize how a person’s 


character is developed by his experi- 
ences. In classes that are capable of 
understanding the intricacies of char- 
acter development, a few separate les- 
sons are devoted to that subject. Cer- 
tain points usually need clarification. For 
example, pupils are likely to believe that 
a person’s character may be completely 
reversed as a result of some insignificant 
occurrence. We try to show them that 
development in character is usually both 
slow and continuous. Drastic changes re- 
sult only from drastic causes. Even a re- 
ligious conversion remakes a character 
chiefly because it gives the subject a 
new goal and a new incentive, not be- 
cause it gives him new traits. An experi- 
ence may call forth qualities hitherto 
latent, it may increase a tendency al- 
ready present, or it may modify an exist- 
ing characteristic. No one event is likely, 
however, to establish in a character a 
quality that has hitherto been entirely 
foreign to it. Several novels and plays 
with which the pupils are familiar are 
discussed in this connection, and usually 
some one piece of literature is studied for 
the purpose of watching the growth of 
the protagonist. 

The procedures that I have described 
are those used with the average class of 
high-school seniors. Superior classes, if 
they request the privilege, are taught 
some of the more technical terms and al- 
lowed to go more deeply into the relevant 
phases of psychology. For groups below 
average, some of the units are often 
modified, sometimes omitted entirely. 
The plans are kept very flexible. If 
time permits, a series of lessons on the 
scientific method of investigation is 
taught, and a unit of research reading on 
some current problem is carried on in 
such a way as to encourage the pupils 
to search for the truth rather than seek 
to prove a preconceived opinion. 
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This course originated in a two-year 
investigation of the parallel between the 
adolescent’s reaction to fiction and his 
attitude toward life. The investigation 
yielded implications that a close rela- 
tion exists. Then followed two suc- 
cessive yearly experiments in separate 
experimental classes matched with con- 
trol groups. The experimental class was 
given instruction similar to that de- 
scribed in this paper. The control group 
was taught in a more traditional way. 
We never succeeded in keeping a close 
enough control to make a statistical 
comparison significant, for the pupils in 
the control class were continually getting 
hold of the experimental material and 
reading it. The teacher, too, found 
herself slipping into the experimental 
methods while instructing the control 
group. 

Despite the unreliability of a statisti- 


cal check, however, the results obtained 
in the experimental group seemed to the 
teacher, the school psychologist, the 
dean of girls, and the superintendent of 
schools so valuable that the method and 
the materials have been adopted for use 
as part of the regular course in senior 
English. They have been so used for four 
years since the close of the last experi- 
ment. 

What are the noticeable results? For 
most pupils a deeper understanding of 
the literature studied by the class, more 
mature taste in the selection of books for 
individual reading, a more serious atti- 
tude in the classroom, and increased 
eagerness to develop maturity. For the 
teacher, the conviction that no matter 
how confusingly the methods and the 
objectives of the teaching of English 
may change, here is one steadfast star 
by which she may set her course. 


Language and Human Relations’ 


WILFRED EBERHART? 


M ANKIND today lives under the shadow 
of a gigantic question mark: Is it possible 
for the two billion human beings in- 
habiting this spinning globe so to order 
their lives that civilization will not 
vanish from the earth? For that portion 
of humanity living within the confines 
of the United States the question may 
be read thus: Can we learn, before it is 
too late, to live at peace with ourselves 
and with the rest of the world? 

What the answer to this question is, 
no one knows. It is only realistic, how- 
ever, to note that there are those who 
feel that the second World War is but 


t Read at the convention of the National Council 
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the prelude to a third and that the deva- 
stated cities of Europe are but a preview 
of the larger devastation that is to come. 
The fires of racial and religious hatred 
were deliberately fanned by ruthless 
dictators in wartime, and it is unlikely 
that they will quickly be put out by the 
ink upon peace treaties. Palestine has 
become an international football. The 
problem of the veto threatens to split the 
United Nations Security Council. The 
armed forces of the great powers face 
each other across European and Asiatic 
boundary lines. As we look out upon the 
world, we feel, as Matthew Arnold felt: 


We are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


LANGUAGE AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


In the domestic scene, as in the inter- 
national scene, we face similarly acute 
problems in human relations. Inflation 
threatens—with all the suffering which 
it entails for those who, like teachers, de- 
pend upon fixed incomes. The housing 
shortage heightens the tension which 
exists in some metropolitan centers be- 
tween white groups and Negroes. Strikes 
separate unions and management into 
two warring camps while the public, in 
the role of the innocent bystander, 
catches the brickbats. Organizations 
openly declaring their intention of at- 
tacking racial and religious minority 
groups propagandize for members. 

It is against this backdrop that the 
teaching of English needs to be viewed 
at the present time. Language is the 
means that must be used whenever the 
attempt is made to reach a meeting of 
minds. In fact, there are only two ways 
which men have discovered of resolving 
their conflicts. One is through the use of 
words. The other is through the use of 
violence. The latter is a luxury which we 
can no longer afford, unless we would 
just as soon see the human adventure 
come to an end in a cloud of atomic dust. 
We are thrown back, willy-nilly, upon 
using the method of conference, discus- 
sion, and debate as the means of settling 
our disputes and compromising our dif- 
ferences. In fact, I am not being entirely 
facetious when I say that the day may 
come when the lowly noun and its ac- 
companying adjectives will be recog- 
nized as more important in human 
affairs than the bombing plane and its 
attendant fighters. 

Walter Lippmann once remarked: 
“Language is the main instrument of 
civilized living. To give that instrument 
edge and point and temper is a sacred 
trust.” If language has this high office, 
how does it happen that we sometimes 
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use it so blunderingly that we defeat our 
own ends? What sort of insight do we 
need if we are to use languages well in all 
our relations with others? 

Words have a number of very peculiar 
characteristics. One is that many words 
cause pictures to take shape in our 
heads, and these pictures often have 
little or no relation to the realities for 
which they stand. What image, for ex- 
ample, does the word “‘schoolteacher”’ 
suggest to the average American? I have 
noticed that some girls in the college of 
education in which I teach are rather 
loath to admit that they plan to become 
schoolteachers lest those with whom 
they are talking begin to look for the 
long skirts and the high-buttoned shoes 
of the cartoonist’s fancy. A college pro- 
fessor? He is, of course, an impractical 
visionary whose chief occupation is for- 
getting where he left his umbrella. A 
capitalist is a bloated fellow who has 
dollar signs on his vest. Bostonians are 
fond of eating baked beans and banning 
books. Or, to reverse the process for a 
moment, what race is supposed to divide 
its time between being happy-go-lucky 
and singing spirituals? What group is 
supposed to consist chiefly of Shylocks? 
Who is it that always has a mint julep at 
hand? 

The pictures, of course, vary with the 
times. Before December 7, 1941, the 
Japanese were a courteous, kimonoed 
people who went about saying, ‘‘ Excuse 
it, please.” During the war they became 
pronouncedly simian in appearance. Now 
they have turned docile and obedient 
and can apparently look forward to a re- 
turn to the family of nations. In recent 
years the Russians have been succes- 
sively portrayed as Hitler’s accomplices. 
our gallant Soviet Allies, and obstruc- 
tionists of the peace. Here surely is the 
subject matter of a Master’s thesis on 
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the extent to which verbal descriptions 
correspond with reality. 

So runs the catalogue of stereotypes. 
The verbal button is pressed, and the 
picture flashes on the screen. Is there an 
antidote? Writers on semantics tell us 
to remember that the word is not the 
thing. The advice is, no doubt, good. It 
should also help if we would look at the 
infinitely varied human beings who are 
standing just beyond each group label 
and would learn to distinguish between 
the leaders of nations and the people 
whom they control. 

A second characteristic of language 
which needs to be scrutinized is its 
amazing capacity for playing upon our 
feelings and arousing our emotions. A 
single line of a great poem can go through 
us like a spear and perhaps even trans- 
form us into better and wiser human be- 
ings. But words can also steal away our 
reason and stir the baser emotions of 
hatred and envy and anger. It is, in fact, 
extremely difficult for an American pol- 
itician to rise to a position of eminence 
unless he is a master name-caller. John 
Randolph was aware of this in 1799 
when, speaking in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he said of Edward Livingston, 
“He is a man of splendid abilities, but 
utterly corrupt. Like rotten mackerel by 
moonlight, he shines and stinks.” Refer- 
ences to buzzards, skunks, weasels, rats, 
coyotes, and rattlesnakes are frequent 
in the utterances of hard-bitten political 
orators. Senator Robinson of Arkansas, a 
vice-presidential candidate of 1928, de- 
livered himself thus on the subject of his 
colleague, Senator Borah: ‘‘When elec- 
tion time approaches, Borah, the lone 
eagle, abruptly ends his flight toward 
heavenly utopias and swoops to perch 
himself on the filthy boughs with the 
vultures.”” Worthy of note also is Secre- 
tary Ickes’ characterization of Wendell 


Willkie in the 1940 campaign as ‘‘that 
simple, barefoot, Wall Street lawyer.” 
To that Senator Bridges responded, with 
New England reserve, that Ickes ‘‘was 
nothing but a Hitler in short pants.” 

All this, no doubt, is part of the show 
called politics, but many good people 
were shocked and astounded when Mr. 
Willkie on a later occasion airily dis- 
missed some of his own more vigorous 
utterances as “campaign oratory.” 

The name-calling which our leaders 
practice in their public lives we, asa 
people, are prone to practice in our 
private lives. It would be awkward and 
embarrassing if I were to enumerate 
here the contemptuous epithets in com- 
mon use to refer to those whose skin is 
not white, or whose religion is not Chris- 
tian, or whose country of origin is not 
North European. The psychologists 
point out that these invidious terms are 
ordinarily used by those unhappy souls 
who feel the need for bolstering their ego 
at the expense of their fellows. As we 
grow more mature we shall begin to 
expunge these terms from our vocabu- 
laries. Meanwhile, it might be illumi- 
nating for students, as they go through 
school, to explore the reasons why these 
terms are employed and the effect of 
their use upon the person speaking, the 
person spoken to, and the person spoken 
of. Certainly this type of language study 
would be at least as significant as the 
classification of certain words as pro- 
nouns in the first, second, or third per- 
son. 

There is, in short, an approach to the 
teaching of the English language which 
calls for much more than a study of 
grammatical classifications or dictionary 
definitions, helpful though these may be 
for certain purposes. This approach sug- 
gests that we lift up our eyes from our 
textbooks to see how language is used by 
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human beings in all their relations with 
one another and in the conduct of all 
their affairs. It reminds us that in order 
to understand words we must under- 
stand the realities for which words are 
but shadowy symbols. We need to study 


not language but language-as-used-by- 
men. If we study it long enough and 
deeply enough, perhaps we shall develop 
that wisdom which will enable us to live 
in understanding with our fellow-men 
everywhere. 


Divided We Fall 


DANA W. NISWENDER' 


As AN English teacher I am vitally con- 
cerned with communication and the 
communication arts. As a convinced and 
crusading believer in the democratic 
principle of the brotherhood of man, I 
am acutely conscious of the implicit use 
of racial stereotypes in the various com- 
munication media. I feel that all 
teachers, and especially English teachers, 
should be sensitive to such stereotypes 
and should exclude from class use mate- 
rial which perpetuates stereotypes. And 
where such material is presented by 
means of mass communication media, 
teachers should develop class projects 
which will subject this material to the 
critical scrutiny of the students. 

A book such as Uncle Tom’s Cabin—a 
dramatization of which was, not long 
ago, picketed by democratic groups— 
should be excluded from schools because 
it presents Uncle Tom as a stereotype 
dear to the hearts of those who need to 
have their egos bolstered by the servility 
of a racial minority. I should like also to 
exclude Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice because of the pernicious portrait 
of Shylock; because Shylock’s daughter 
Jessica is shown as being particularly 
undutiful in contrast to the idealized 
Gentile, Portia; and, finally, because 
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Portia rejoices when a colored suitor fails 
to choose the right casket. I realize, how- 
ever, that The Merchant of Venice is 
widely used and that frequently the indi- 
vidual teacher has no choice but to use it. 
In such a situation the intelligently 
democratic teacher should lead the stu- 
dents to understand that Shylock had 
reason to react as he did; that, histori- 
cally, Jews have often been the recipients 
of similar or worse treatment; that such 
treatment is dangerous both because of 
the resentment engendered and because 
of the precedent established—a prece- 
dent which dominant groups may some 
day regret, especially since we are all 
members of one or more minority groups. 
In addition, it would be well further to 
dispel the Shylock stereotype by a study 
of the selfless contributions of many 
Jews to the progress of mankind. 

To replace in the curriculum the mate- 
rial I would subject to excision, there are 
not many acceptable substitutes, unless 
one wishes to use only material avoiding 
the bedeviled racial issue altogether. 
Were Othello not too subtle for most high- 
school students, I would suggest it as a 
substitute for The Merchant of Venice. 
For novels treating the Negro as a hu- 
man being, there are none better than 
Howard Fast’s Freedom Road, Henrietta 
Buckmaster’s Deep River, and Mark 
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Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. If it were not 
for certain lurid passages in Richard 
Wright’s Native Son and Black Boy and 
in Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit, they 
could be used—not that I object to these 
passages but that I am sure many par- 
ents and boards of education would. For 
students who have the time, the money, 
and tolerant parents, I would recom- 
mend the present or recent Broadway 
productions of Deep Are the Roots; On 
Whitman Avenue; This, Too, Shall Pass; 
and Finian’s Rainbow. 

In the realm of Hollywood-produced 
motion pictures there are few which, be- 
ginning with the insidious The Birth of a 
Nation, are not suspect on the racial is- 
sue. Under my ban would come Gone 
with the Wind, The Green Pastures, Cabin 
in the Sky, Colonel Effingham’s Raid, 
Ziegfeld Follies of 1946 because of the 
Lena Horne and the Limehouse Blues 
skits, Walt Disney’s Song of the South be- 
cause of the historically false and un- 
democratic representation of Negroes in 
the old South, Abie’s Irish Rose because 
it is guilty of just about the most repre- 
hensible racial stereotyping I have seen 
in a long time, and a host of others which 
picture non-Nordics as servants and Ne- 
groes as being especially susceptible to 
terror at the very mention of ghosts. For 
use in movie theaters patronized by 
school children and for use in connection 
with English classes, I would suggest The 
Forgotten Village, Tortilla Flat, In This 
Our Life, and Going My Way. 

There are, however, outside Holly- 
wood a number of companies and or- 
ganizations producing or sponsoring anti- 
prejudice films, most of which are avail- 
able in 16-mm. width at small cost or for 
nothing. Among these are a large number 
of Army orientation films which the 
Army is inexplicably averse to releasing 
for civilian use and one of which—-Don’t 
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Be a Sucker—was recently denominated 
by one critic as “the strongest anti- 
prejudice film ever made.” This film, 
featuring Paul Lukas and Lloyd Nolan, 
was first scheduled for public distribu- 
tion, then withdrawn, and is at the 
present writing being released through 
Paramount Pictures for national show- 
ing. A letter to March of Time Forum 
Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N.Y., will secure catalogues of March 
of Time 16-mm. series films, one of these 
—Americans All—being especially de- 
signed to fight religious and racial dis- 
crimination in the United States. United 
Productions of America, 1 E. Fifty- 
seventh St., New York City, has ready 
for distribution The Brotherhood of Man 
and The Man in the Cage, the latter con- 
cerning FEPC. Frank Sinatra’s The 
House I Live In can be secured from 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. Forty- 
first St., New York 17, N.Y. For educa- 
tional use, National Refugee Service, 
Inc., 105 Nassau St., New York, N.Y.., 
provides New Americans, which high- 
lights the contributions to the United 
States of noted refugees, for example, 
Albert Einstein. Furthermore, a few 
public libraries, such as those in Akron 
and Cleveland, Ohio, maintain free film- 
library service. 

Of all communication media the short 
story as it appears in such nationally cir- 
culated magazines as the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and True Story is the most rep- 
rehensible in the use made of racial stereo- 
types. The Writers’ War Board in an in- 
teresting booklet, How Writers Per petuate 
Stereolypes, states that characters typical 
of these stories ‘‘could easily be used to 
‘prove’ that the Negroes are lazy, the 
Jews wily, the Irish superstitious and the 
Italians criminal.” To combat this un- 
democratic stereotyping, the English 
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teacher should exert himself to the ut- 
most to interest students in such maga- 
zines as the Allantic Monthly and 
Harper's Magazine and so to elevate the 
general reading appreciation of students 
that light magazine fiction will seem 
“stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

Not only does the fiction in the slick 
magazine perpetuate stereotypes, but 
almost all the pictorial advertising por- 
trays the typical American as a blond, 
blue-eyed Nordic. Any English teacher 
can, with a little imagination, develop 
projects to bring to students’ attention 
the falsity of this conception of the typi- 
cal American. Students could, for in- 
stance, be asked to study the advertising 
and then to write themes or to prepare 
oral reports presenting the results of 
their study. If one or two students sug- 
gest the unreality of the illustrations, 
their ideas could be used as a basis for 
class discussion. If no student offers such 
a guileless opening, the teacher can pre- 
cipitate a discussion of racial stereotypes 
by asking the students to consider them- 
selves, to look around the class, to ob- 
serve the people on their street, at 
church, or elsewhere in order to see how 
many Americans they can discover who 
resemble the Americans depicted in the 
advertisements. As a method which can 
readily be extended to other pictorial 
advertising media, I recommend it as 
productive of democratically desirable 
results. 

Although, as an English teacher, I am 
particularly allergic to comic strips and 
books, I must admit that they are quite 
free from the use of racial stereotypes; 
that, because of their wide dissemina- 
tion, they are an embryo medium of 
great possibilities; but that thus far edu- 
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cators have been slow to realize these 
possibilities and to take advantage of 
them. As an example of what can be done 
educationally by employing the comic- 
cartoon technique, we have only to note 
the dramatic effectiveness in safety edu- 
cation of the hundreds of “Dilbert” 
drawings which Robert Osborn did for 
the Navy. A teacher might recommend 
that his students tune in on the new 
Kellogg-sponsored Superman radio series, 
in which the comic-conceived Superman 
is now fighting racial intolerance and 
which recent Hooper ratings indicate to 
have climbed from fourth to first place in 
popularity with children since the incep- 
tion of Superman’s new crusade. This 
pioneering series promises to be especial- 
ly interesting because radio in general 
has done little to promote racial toler- 
ance and because this medium reaches a 
vast audience. Another of the very few 
radio programs which neither perpetuate 
stereotypes nor pretend that bigotry 
does not exist is “Cavalcade of America’”’ 
(WEAF, Mondays, 8:00 P.M.), a program 
praised by the Women’s National Radio 
Committee for its efforts to advance 
racial tolerance. 

Nothing that I have said should be 
interpreted to mean that I think teachers 
should make use of innocuous material-—— 
material which avoids the racial issue. 
My recommendation is that teachers use 
material that will induce a democratic 
feeling of the brotherhood of man, of all 
men; that, whenever feasible, material 
introducing racial stereotypes be sub- 
jected to critical scrutiny; that, like 
Macbeth, we teachers proclaim: 


.... Blow, wind! come, wrack! 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back. 


Literature in Keterans’ Education 


VERNA NEPRUDE' 


Sure must be a good book”’ (the young 
veteran was returning a copy of Lights 
Out) “when it can get my pal and me to 
arguing over who’s going to have it!” 

Coming from a boy who had been 
bored with English in high school, this 
was high praise. It was more than that, 
however, because his pal works in a 
restaurant and does not attend the cen- 
ter. The enjoyable reading experience, 
new to our veteran, could easily have re- 
mained an inside-the-classroom experi- 
ence; now it had pushed outside to be 
shared, approved, and, we hope, to be 
repeated frequently. 

As he spoke, I was remembering how 
our director had kept insisting at the be- 
ginning, ““This experiment in veterans’ 
education can be a different type of 
schooling. These fellows aren’t going to 
want the formal high-school curriculum. 
Why did so many of them quit school? 
Of course, they’re older now, and they’ll 
‘take’ what you give them, but let’s make 
this as alive as we can. Tie it up to their 
adult needs. More than half of them 
aren’t going to college, so keep it flexi- 
ble.” 

Then he would look over our economi- 
cal order lists which we had thought 
quite daring (long conditioned to scar- 
city as we were) and say, “Is this all? 
Why don’t you add some more books and 
double your order? The G.I. Bill is gener- 
ous. For the first time we can have all the 
books, magazines, and standardized tests 
we need.” 

Today in the bookcases in our English 
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rooms are scores of new, gaily jacketed 
books. On the tables where the men are 
working lie other new books and the 
latest copies of Omnibook, The New 
Yorker, Common Ground, Life, and a 
half-dozen other magazines. 

The men in a room (fifteen is our class 
average) are here all morning; others will 
come for the afternoon; two or three may 
be here all day. At grade levels that vary 
from tenth grade through college re- 
fresher, many of these men had never 
known what it was to read for pleasure; 
some of them are slow readers; only a 
few are habitual readers. 

When a man takes five or six hours to 
read “The Frill” by Pearl Buck and then 
tells you that it is a story about a tailor, 
that man obviously needs a little help. 
Even though the reader’s intelligence 
may be normal or below, that quick 
brushing-away of cause and effect has 
little place in the program. Sometimes a 
talk between the student and the 
teacher, a natural and happy part of the 
tutorial system, opens a vista here and 
there. These men with their experiences 
relive them more quickly than _high- 
school youngsters; yet they, too, need 
help in reliving them intelligently and 
sympathetically. The “interview” may 
well wind up in the teacher’s offer of a 
pamphlet called Study Type of Reading 
Exercises, by Ruth Strang. Many go 
right through this pamphlet, answering 
the questions at the end of each chapter 
and checking with the key to see what 
progress they are making. They are keen- 
ly interested in the results of the Gates 
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and the Stanford reading tests. The 
“know-how” so characteristic of the sol- 
dier is apparent even here in his wish to 
get at the reasons for his slowness or his 
inaccuracy, his misunderstanding of 
ideas, and to arrive at some assurance 
that he can overcome these defects. 

Even though a man possesses normal 
reading ability, he may have trouble in- 
terpreting Aes Triplex or Ozymandias. 
Again, in this tutorial setup we have 
time to sit down beside a man and read 
with him a difficult passage. We have 
time to discuss his reports with him, 
pointing out errors in usage, sentence 
structure, and spelling en route. Here, 
at last, is the friendly, informal situation 
where personal opinions, caught up by a 
man sitting near by, spread to the rest of 
the room. In the spontaneous and stimu- 
lating free-for-all that follows, here is the 
golden opportunity to suggest, when the 
interest is hot, this book or that article 
which is in the room. 

Incidentally, we teachers are doing 
more reading than we have ever done 
before. Recommending from reviews is 
no good. Who wants to, anyway, when 
the book is at hand, crying to be read? 

In this center modern literature is em- 
phasized, but we have not discarded old 
friends. In each unit the plan has been to 
mix the old and new literature of all 
types, grouping the material around 
ideas. Some of the themes we use may be 
familiar to readers of Elizabeth Jackson’s 
inspiring Faith and the Fire within Us. 
Frequently the material lends itself to a 
chronological arrangement within a 
theme. For example, the reading on 
“Righteous Anger” begins with Swift’s 
A Modest Proposal or A Voyage to Lilli- 
put, picks up The Man with a Hoe about 
midway, and ends with The Murder of 
Lidice and C. Day Lewis’ Will It Be So 
Again? The long companion-list of sug- 
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gested reading with the direction to 
“choose one” begins with Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, continues on through Grapes of 
Wrath, and ends with Corwin’s They Fly 
through the Air. 

The New Atlantis, last unit in the 
senior year, includes such noble com- 
panions as Shelley, Norman Cousins, 
Byron, Capek, Kipling, H. G. Wells, 
Bellamy, and correspondents Jacoby, 
White, Sevareid, Stowe, and Hersey. 

Some idea of other fields of emphasis 
may be gathered from unit headings such 
as: “The Growth of the American Spir- 
it,’ “What Men Live By: Work, Play, 
Love, Worship,” “The Fourth Estate” 
(a unit on magazines and newspapers), 
“Opportunity,” and “One World.” 

Although we call our series of units a 
course of study, there is nothing sacred 
about it. It is subject to constant change. 
Units may be shifted, deleted, or revised 
for the individual. A student taking his 
required speech unit substitutes speech 
for any unit he wishes to omit. A slow 
reader needs a trimmed-down reading 
program and easy books. A prospective 
college student may want and get more 
Shakespeare. If Strife moves too slowly, 
substitute Waiting for Lefty; if Probing 
Our Prejudices does not take hold, try 
Color Blind. 

There is no testing program in litera- 
ture. Better than the results of any test is 
the teacher’s knowledge that the minds 
of reader and author have met. The shy, 
slow-reading sailor who did not like to 
read says that Avalanche is “swell,” that 
Hyman Kaplan reminds him of an old 
native in Guam, and he has urged a fel- 
low-student to read Arms and the Man. 


LITERATURE FOR ENGLISH 
1 AND 2 


For each semester’s work, choose one 
book to read from each of any three units. 
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These lists of books are by no means com- 
plete. Many other books on these and simi- 
lar subjects are available. 

Report on each book discussing the ques- 
tions at the beginning of the unit. 


THE WORLD AT WORK 


“Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune.” —CaEcus. 


1. Briefly summarize the contribution the 
individual made to his profession. 

2. What qualifications would you saya 
person needed to be successful in this 
occupation? 

3. What are the advantages of this occu- 
pation? Disadvantages? 

4. Why would you, or would you not, be 
interested in this type of work? 


Aruiss, My Ten Years in the Studios. 

CARLISLE, Your Career in Chemistry.— 
Discusses plastics, explosives, and syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Cor, Road to Alaska. 

Craic, Danger Is My Business. 

Cronin, Keys of the Kingdom.—A Catholic 
priest in China. 

Davis, You and Your Job.—Personal and 
professional experiences of a farmer, 
secretary of labor, and director of federal 
board of vocational education. 

De Kruir, Microbe Hunters. 

Dennison, Devil Mountain.—Mining engi- 
neer’s experience in Venezuela. 

Dosre, The Longhorns.—Story of Texas 
cowboys. 

ELisBERG, J Dive for Treasure. 

Ewen, Dictators of the Baton. 

FELSEN, Navy Diver. 

Frep, Bernard Baruch. 

FiLouerty, Inside the F.B.I. 

GARBEDEAU, George Washington. 

GaRWooD, Artist in Iowa. 

Hatcu, Glenn Curtiss. 

Hitton, Goodbye, Mr. Chips.—A_ school- 
master and his wife in England. 

Hoxsroox, Tall Timber—Lumber indus- 
try, adventure, waste, and destruction. 

Jounson, Flight Seven.—United Airlines 
and its Boeing School Division. 
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Jounson, I Married Adventure. 

KJELGAARD, Forest Patrol. 

Lay, J Wanted Wings. 

Leyson, Plastics in the World of Tomorrow. 

Locxwoop, The Freshman and His College. 

REGLI, Mayos, Pioneers of Medicine. 

Rertty, How To Find and Follow Your 
Career. 

SCHECHTER, Go Ahead, Garrison.—News 
broadcasting. 

SCIENTISTS WHO WoRKED ON Boms, One 
World or None.—Biographical accounts 
of atomic bomb. 

SHEEAN, Personal History.—Account of 
youth and early experience of a corre- 
spondent. 

TuckeER, Clerical Errors —A minister dis- 
cusses his life frankly. 

WELLMAN, Gentlemen of the Jury.—Experi- 
ences as a trial lawyer. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT AS REFLECTED IN 
LEGEND, SONG, AND HUMOR 


“Hear ye not the hum of mighty work- 

ings?” 

1. Would you, or would you not, consider 
this everyday American humor? Why? 

2. Cite several examples of exaggeration 
being used to make a point or create an 
impression. 

3. In what way does this remind you of 
another book you have read? 

4. Recount two or three incidents which 
you consider particularly well told. 

5. Has the author created any unusual 
character? In what way did he make him 
outstanding? 


Benet, Thirteen O’Clock.—Stories which 
touch whimsically upon many aspects of 
American life and legend. 

Borkin, A Treasury of American Folklore.— 
Songs, stories, and anecdotes. 

Bowman, Pecos Bill.—Tall tales of the fabu- 
lous cowboy. 

CLEMENS, Huckleberry Finn, or Life on the 
Mississippi. 

Corrin, Ballads of Square-toed Americans.— 
Poems about sturdy pioneer Americans. 

Corrin, Primer for America.—Ballads of 
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the customs that are peculiarly Ameri- 
can. 

Damon, Grandma Called It Carnal.—Difier- 
ence in opinions of two generations. 

Day, Life with Father —Family life in New 
York in the eighties and nineties. 

Drisco.., Pirates Ahoy.—Tales of famous 
and infamous sea rovers. 

FonTAINE, The Happy Land.—Hilariously 
funny account of the childhood of the 
author who grew up in a Canadian city. 

HARGROVE, See Here, Private Hargrove.— 
Humorous experiences from the day of 
induction. 

Henricxs, Bundle of Troubles and Other 
Tarheel Tales.—Tall tales and legends 
from North Carolina. 

Linscott, Comic Relief—An omnibus of 
modern American humor by Benchley, 
Nash, Thurber, and other contemporary 
humorists. 

Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier 
Ballads. 

No More Trumpets.—Short stories 
depicting typical, ordinary humanity. 
MIRRIELESS, Twenty-two Short Stories of 
America.—Tales that follow the progress 

and growth of our country. 

ParRKER, Here Lies.—Stories of all kinds of 
people. 

PuHILuiPs, Private Purky in Love and War.— 
Series of letters. 

Ross, The Education of Hyman Kaplan.— 
Humorous experiences. 

ScHULMAN, Zebra Derby. 

SKINNER, Soap behind the Ears.—Group of 
humorous essays. 

SKINNER and KimBrouGH, Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay.—Humorous experiences 
of the authors in Europe. 

SPENCE, One Foot in Heaven.—Life in a 
minister’s family in the nineties. 

STEINBECK, The Long Valley.—Stories of 
people in California. 

Stevens, Paul Bunyan.—Tall tales of the 
mighty logger. 

THURBER, My World, and Welcome to It.— 
Humorous essays about life from poodle 
dogs to maids. 


Here are the names of a few books in the 
same style, more or less. They are written 
for children, but as usual they are more 
often enjoyed by adults. The two with 
asterisks are especially good. 

The White Deer, JAMES THURBER 

Mr. Wilmer, RoBERT LAWSON 

Stuart Little, E. B. 

The Talking Skyscraper, SLATER BROWN 
The Stars Came Down, REGINA J. Woopy 
*The Wind Boy, Erne, Cook E ior 

The Bear That Wasn’t, FRANK TASHLIN 
The Wind on the Moon, Eric LENKLATER 
The Little Prince, ANTOINE DE SAINT- 

EXupPERY 
*The Magic Bed-Knob, Mary NorTON 
The Blue-eyed Lady, FERENC MOLNAR 
The Blue Hills, EvrzABETH GOUDGE 
The Transparent Tree-Mark, MARK VAN 

DorEN 
Wind in the Willows, KENNETH GRAHAME 
The Three Mulla Mulgars, WALTER DE LA 

MARE 
A Little Boy Lost, HENRY HuDSON 
The Crock of Gold, JAMES STEPHENS 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 


“As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” — 

Prov. 23:7. 

1. In what field did the most important 
character make the greatest contribu- 
tion? 

2. What obstacles was it necessary for this 
individual to surmount? In what way 
was the democratic spirit of our country 
of help to him? 

3. Did public opinion or sectionalism of the 
time create a problem for him? If so, 
what problem, and what was his solu- 
tion? 

4. What is your opinion of this individual? 


Cooper, Twenty Modern Americans.—In- 
cludes Walt Disney, J. Edgar Hoover, the 
Mayos, etc. 

Corr.er, Heroes of Civilization.—Achieve- 
ments of thirty-five people who suc- 
ceeded in their chosen fields. 

FERBER, American Beauty—New Eng- 
land stock and Polish rehabilitation. 
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ForBes, Mama’s Bank Account.—A capable 
mother holds her family together during 
hard times. 

Up at City High.—Race preju- 
dice in a large high school and the manner 
in which patriotism triumphed. 

Grant, The Half Deck.—Author’s first 
two years at sea as an apprentice. 

HuBLER, Lou Gehrig: Iron Horse of Base- 
ball.—Story of a great first baseman. 

Jounson, Along This Way.—Negro whose 
career embraced varied fields. 

Lonpon, Burning Daylight.—The hardened 
man of many combats in the North 
finds California too soft and easy for him. 

MacDonap, The Egg and J.—Humorous 
experiences on a chicken ranch. 

Marquis, The Almost Perfect State-— 
Humorous speculation. 

Norpuorr and HAtx, Mutiny on the Bounty. 
—Famous mutiny in English naval his- 
tory. 

, Men against the Sea.—Continuation 

of Mutiny on the Bounty. 

, Pitcairn’s Island.—Continues the 
story. 

Norris, Bricks without Straw.—Both sides 
of an industrial conflict are presented. 
RIESENBERG, Living Again.—Autobiog- 

raphy of a sailor-author. 

Rorick, Mr. and Mrs. Cugat.—Mrs. Cugat 
tries feverishly to make life function 
normally. 

SkipMorE, Hill Doctor —Young doctor tries 
to teach timber-town people to trust in 
scientific medicine. 

SmitrerR, F.O.B. Detroit—Clashes in an 
industrial plant end in a gigantic fight. 
STEINBECK, Cannery Row.—Life in Cali- 

fornia. 

Stuart, Taps for Private Tussie—Tussies 
of Kentucky and their use of Private 
Tussie’s insurance money. 

, Trees of Heaven.—Son of a rich 
Kentucky farmer loved the daughter of a 
poor squatter. 

TARKINGTON, Magnificent Ambersons.—A 
pampered youth changes because of an 
economic depression. 

VaNncE, Escape.—American cleverness got 

the best of Nazi thoroughness. 
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Wricut, Native Son.—Tragic story of a 
Negro boy. 


THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


“Tt is a strange thing—to be an Ameri- 
can.’’—MaAcLEISH. 

1. What period in our history is depicted? 

2. Is this period treated in a way different 
from your previous reading? If so, what 
is the difference? 

3. What forces created the struggle in the 
book? Do you consider the solution 
good? Why? 

4. Is this a problem which is existent now? 
In your opinion, what should be done 
to help solve it? 


BuRLINGAME, March of the Iron Men.— 
Inventions and social history from 1865. 

CALDWELL and WuiteE, You Have Seen Their 
Faces.—Tenant-farmers of the South. 

Eaton, Leader by Destiny.—George Wash- 
ington as a great leader and likable 
person. 

EMBREE, Thirteen against the Odds.— 
Achievements of thirteen Negroes of un- 
usual abilities. 

Fast, Citizen Tom Paine. 

, Haym Salomon.—Polish immigrant 

who helped stabilize our finance during 

the American Revolution. 

, The Unvanquished.—George Wash- 
ington is the hero of this story. 

Forses, Johnny Tremain.—An adventur- 
ous, stirring narrative. 

Giasscock, Gold in Them Hills.—Rise and 
fall of Goldfield and other Nevada mining 
towns. 

Guck, Shake Hands with the Dragon.—Pic- 
ture of Chinese in New York City. 

HERZBERG, Americans in Action.—17 
sketches of men and women who created 
the America of our times. 

James, The Courageous Heart.—‘‘Old Hick- 
ory” leads his army through the wilder- 
ness to victory. 

La Farce, Laughing Boy.—Novel of a 
young Navaho Indian. 

Lovetace, Early Candlelight—Minnesota 
in days of fur traders. 
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PEATTIE, Journey into America.—Infectious 
enthusiasm for America. 

STEVENS, The Patriotic Thing.—What it 
means to be an American. 

ToRREY, You and Your Congress.—Simple 
picture of the relationship between Con- 
gress and the people. 

TUNNEY, Arms for Living.—Story of an 
American prize fighter. 

VestaL, Old Santa Fe Trail.—True stories 
of all phases of life along the old Santa 
Fe Trail. 

WEyBRIGHT, Spangled Banner.—Life of 
Frances Scott Key, author of our na- 
tional anthem. 

Wuite, Gold.—California during the gold 
rush. 

, Ranchero.—Spanish culture in early 

California. 

, Stampede.—Squatters first invade 

California. 


THESE BOOKS ON OUR BROTHERS 


“Tn the distance I saw an animal. As I 
came closer, I saw it was a man. As I came 
closer, I recognized my brother.”—ERNIE 
Morr, in None but the Lonely Heart. 

1. Are these people presented as you saw 
them or as you have read of them in 
other books? 

2. What similarity do you see between the 
problems of this country, as presented in 
this book, and our own? 

3. Could you sense the feeling of these 
people toward the United States? Why 
do you, or do you not, consider this 
justifiable? 

4. Mention characters you consider realis- 
tic, or unrealistic, and show how you 
arrived at your opinion. 


The Negro 


BRAWLEY, Negro Builders and Heroes 
CONNELLY, Green Pastures 

EmprEE, Thirteen against the Odds 
Fast, Freedom Road 

Hott, George Washington Carver 
Hucues, Not without Laughter 
KorscuniG, Slaves Need No Leaders 
Lots, Rising above Color 

MEANS, Shuttered Windows 


EDUCATION 


O’NEILL, All God’s Chillun Got Wings 

OrtLey, New World A-comin’ 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello 

STEEN, The Sun Is My Undoing 

WASHINGTON, Up from Slavery 

CALDWELL and WuitE, You Have Seen Their 
Faces 
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The Italian 


Corst, In the Shadow of Liberty 
CRAWFORD, Saracinesca 

Exot, Romola 

Hersey, A Bell for Adano 

KyLe, Red Sky over Rome 

Lytton, Last Days of Pompeii 

Panunzio, The Soul of an Immigrant 
Tracy, Our Country, Our People and Theirs 


The Jew 


ANTIN, The Promised Land 

Fast, Haym Salomon, Son of Liberty 
FERBER, A Peculiar Treasure 
GoLpINnc, Mr. Emmanuel 
Lewisoun, The Island Within 

, Upstream 

Mavrois, Disraeli 

Ross, Education of Hyman Kaplan 
Wattace, Ben Hur 


The Chinese 


Buck, The Good Earth 

Cronin, Keys of the Kingdom 

Guick, Shake Hands with the Dragon 
Han, Destination Chungking 

———, The Soong Sisters 

Lowe, Father and Glorious Descendant 
SEAGER, The Pageant of Chinese History 
SPENCER, The Exile’s Daughter 

WaALn, House of Exile 


The Russian 


Antin, The Promised Land 
Duranty, J Write as I Please 
FELSEN, Struggle Is Our Brother 
FiscHer, My Lives in Russia 
HELLMAN, The North Star 
Hinpus, Mother Russia; Humanity Up- 
rooted; Red Bread 
Marte, Education of a Princess 
SKARIATINA, First To Go Back 
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STRONG, Peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
Totstoy, War and Peace 
Wittrams, The Russians 
WILLKIE, One World 


The Latin-American 


BEEBE, Jungle Peace 
BricENo, Cocks and Bulls in Caracas 


Ducu, Green Hell 

FLANDRAU, Vive Mexico 

GUNTHER, Jnside Latin America 
Hopart, The Peacock Sheds His Tail 
La VaARRE, Southward Hol! 

Peck, Roundabout South America 
Prescott, The Conquest of Mexico 
TscuirFrELy, Tschiffely’s Ride 
Waucu, Simon Bolivar 


Make Them Speak 


ELOISE CRONIN MURPHY' 


Never has the English-speaking world 
been more speech-conscious than it is 
today. In his recent book, Words at Work, 
Joseph Bellafiore says: 

Because more than 90% of the English you 
will use after leaving school will be spoken and 
not written, you must realize the vital need 
for effective voice. Because of such modern 
devices as the radio, the telephone, and the 
talking pictures communication by written 
word has been replaced almost entirely by the 
spoken word for every day use, except business 
letters and occasional social notes. Therefore, 
in conversation at the office, in the store, in 
the home—in all normal speech situations 
arising in the daily processes of living—the 
quality of English you use, as well as your 
delivery of it, will reveal your education and 
your personality..... How can you improve 
your speech? The best way, of course, is to prac- 
tice under expert guidance of a speech teacher. 


Too true is the complaint of Dr. James 
F. Bender in his article ‘‘go Millions 
Speak General American,” published in 
the New York Times Magazine. Dr. 
Bender was employed by the National 
Broadcasting Company to prepare a 
handbook of pronunciation. 

“TIsn’t it strange,” he says, “that 
speech, the commonest form of expres- 
sion in both social and vocational inter- 
course, should be the stepchild of our 
language curriculum? Until schools pay 


* Formerly of Minerva Central School, Olmsted- 
ville, N.Y. 


more attention to speech—as much at- 
tention, it is suggested, as is paid to read- 
ing and writing, we cannot anticipate a 
general improvement in pronunciation 
habits.” 

Just what are some of the present pro- 
nunciation habits to which Dr. Bender 
may be referring? Consider the following 
fragments of conversation noted by an 
English teacher as she heard them com- 
monly expressed by high-school pupils: 

“Yu know where my jometry book is?” 

“He was hit on the for head.” 

‘*May I pese ta yr pessel?”’ 

“Thaz abzurd.” 


“Chur turn tanser.” 
“Whatcha doin’?” 


It was hard for the English teacher to 
believe that these were the same pupils 
who, as first graders, could clearly, pre- 
cisely say, “I see a cat.”” What had hap- 
pened to their speech? They clipped 
word-endings, enunciated and articu- 
lated poorly, mispronounced many 
words, used either harsh, shrieking, rau- 
cous tones or monotonous, weak, whin- 
ing tones. In fact, they no longer talked, 
they “‘jabbered.” 

Overdose of silent reading? Careless- 
ness? Lack of pride? Living in a machine 
age of speed and short cuts? Whatever 
the cause, something must be done to 
overcome the poor expression of Ameri- 
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can boys and girls. They must learn to 


talk, not “jabber”; and it is the job of the’ 


English teacher to train them to talk. 

First, however, English teachers must 
overcome any hesitancy to undertake 
this job of speech-training. One does not 
need the ability and experience of an 
elocutionist to get results in speech de- 
velopment any more than one has to be 
an author to train pupils to write. (I 
never made a speech in my life, but 
shortly after I really tackled the job of 
speech-training, one of my tenth-grade 
English pupils won first prize in a 
county-wide public speaking contest, 
sponsored by the Y.M.C.A.) I believe 
English teachers do not pay so much at- 
tention to speech training as to reading 
and writing because they do not think it 
is their field of work. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for an ordinary English 
teacher to undertake speech-training. 
That is a job reserved for endowed 
speech teachers only. Of course, when 
graduations, plays, or some special occa- 
sions come along, the English teachers 
muster enough courage to train a few pu- 
pils for the program. They usually make 
a success of it, too. Not all pupils are ma- 
terial for the rostrum or the theater, but 
every day of their lives they are going to 
talk or they are going to “jabber,” de- 
pending greatly on the teachers’ training 
or neglect. 

It is just as important that the English 
teachers employ a good text for speech- 
training as for grammar or composition 
or English usage. A periodical should 
also supplement each grade. Vital 
Speeches is a stimulating supplement for 
the twelfth grade. From the speech text, 
over a four-year period, the technique of 
speech can be taught, but technique plus 
one oral English period per week will not 
stop pupils from “jabbering.” No, the 
English teachers’ biggest task is to make 
them speak daily—speak clearly, dis- 


tinctly, pleasingly. When? Where? On as 
many occasions as possible during the 
pupils’ entire day at school. Achieving 
this requires the co-operation of all the 
teachers in the school—the alert English 
teachers being opportunists at discover- 
ing ways to make pupils talk. 

Let us consider talk within the Eng- 
lish classroom itself. Too much of it is 
done by us English teachers. We are ‘“‘too 
full of our subject.” Let us strive for pu- 
pil participation. What might be the pro- 
cedure? 

1. Rotate to the back of the English 
classroom pupils who do not speak loudly 
or clearly enough. Unless they have some 
physical defects, they can learn to pro- 
ject their voices when answering ques- 
tions or discussing topics. 

2. Request all teachers to require pu- 
pils to talk in complete sentences. The 
popular fill-in objective tests have, I 
believe, cropped up orally in American 
schools something like this: 


TEACHER: “Hamlet was written by... .. 
TEACHER: “The War of 1812 was fought be- 


3. Permit pupils to take turns conduct- 
ing class spelling bees and vocabulary 
tests. 

4. Permit pupils to take turns dictat- 
ing selections (prose and poetry) to be 
interpreted for home work. Rather than 
be embarrassed by having to repeat sev- 
eral times for the writers, the dictator 
speaks exactly. 

5. Permit pupils to take turns reading 
aloud, only the reader having a book. As 
he finishes, permit him to ask questions 
on the subject matter. The teacher may 
make this a contest by keeping a rating 
of their answers. The competing inter- 
preters demand that the reader speak 
distinctly. 

6. Pupils like to recite singly and in 
unison epigrams and bits of poetry, par- 
ticularly poems of contrasting cadence, 
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e.g., Kipling’s “L’Envoi” followed by 
Carlyle’s “Robinson Crusoe’s Story.” 
To stress the dignity and beauty of the 
human voice, have pupils take turns lis- 
tening as class recites or chants an ap- 
propriate selection, e.g., the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

7. Train pupils to repeat after the 
teacher, using the same emphasis, ex- 
pression, and tempo, excerpts from re- 
cent periodicals. Best results are ob- 
tained if pupils have not already read the 
periodical. Reader’s Digest supplies splen- 
did material. Because of their suspense, 
pupils delight in repeating in unison as 
the teacher reads from “Picturesque 
Speech and Patter,” or “Life in These 
United States.” 

8. Encourage pupils to become critics 
of one another’s progress in oral English 
periods. During each pupil’s delivery the 
listeners make notes commenting on 
speaker’s subject matter, poise, voice 
tone, expression, etc. Gradually a pupil’s 
defects are corrected by sympathetic, 
constructive criticism of classmates. The 
teacher should have it understood that 
the oral English period is a sort of labora- 
tory affording an opportunity to detect 
and remove, as far as possible, speech 
faults which may handicap a pupil in 
later life. Many an applicant for a job 
would have been hired had he been 
warned in speech class of some speech 
fault, e.g., that he failed to look at his 
listeners when talking, or stood on one 
leg, or twitched his tie, or spoke too 
rapidly. 

g. Pupils enjoy practicing for two 
minutes of each class period the Oral- 
Pronunciation Drills. This is the most 
effective means of conquering “pronunci- 
ation demons” and preparing pupils for 
word Question IId of the English Four 
Years Examination prepared by the 
New York State Regents Dep.rtment. 
Five “demons” printed on cards are 
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placed at the head of the classroom for a 
two-minute daily drill. By changing 
cards weekly, it is possible to have pupils 
learn two hundred ‘“‘demons’”’ per year. 
This visualized training has additional 
advantages. Pupils learn to articulate 
and enunciate correctly. Drills are a 
powerful factor in instilling and retaining 
pupils’ respect for the spoken word. 

Now let us consider some of the nu- 
merous opportunities for teacher- 
directed talk outside the classroom: 

1. Require pupils, whenever practical, 
to deliver orally messages to other 
teachers. 

2. Prepare pupils to make announce- 
ments in other classrooms, e.g., request 
their presence at a skit to be produced in 
the auditorium at a certain hour. 

3. Prepare pupils to make announce- 
ments when the public is attending a 
school function, e.g., instead of having 
printed programs for the evening’s enter- 
tainment, pupils may take turns an- 
nouncing each feature. This is grand ex- 
perience for the pupils and remember, 
the audience comes to school to see and 
hear the boys and girls. 

4. Assign pupils to deliver and receive 
telephone messages over the school tele- 
phone. 

5. Delegate pupils at social functions 
to introduce newcomers, to create and 
direct interesting conversation. 

6. Delegate pupils to meet and take 
visitors on tours of the school premises. 

7. Permit pupils to deliver oral Eng- 
lish themes in other grade classrooms. 
There was always high tension and antic- 
ipation when my ninth-, tenth-, elev- 
enth-, and twelfth-grade pupils would 
present their themes in the lower grades. 
“We have to be well prepared, for they 
are severe critics,” one twelfth-grade 
group told me. 

8. Permit pupils to read aloud to pri- 
mary grade pupils. This is an excellent 
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means of developing expression, for when 
the reader becomes aware of the atten- 
tion and eagerness of his listeners, he 
strives to reward them. 

g. Train pupils to prepare and practice 
speeches for occasions on which they will 
need poise and ability in later life, e.g., 
speeches of introduction, presentation, 
acceptance, and eulogy. What is more 
contradictory, more lamentable, than a 
stammering, jabbering, embarrassed but 
grateful recipient of a $1,000 essay prize? 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
means a teacher may use to make pupils 
speak each day at school. I have not 
mentioned use of loud speakers, record- 
ing machines, radio broadcasts, and simi- 


lar devices. Whatever means are em- 
ployed, let me urge teachers to provide a 
speech program in which at some time 
every pupil participates. 

I will always value a letter written 
years after graduation by a former pupil 
who relates how playing a part in a 
school play enabled her to overcome a 
very painful self-consciousness. Let us 
not succumb to the tendency always to 
select the naturally good speaker to de- 
liver a message, take a part in the school 
play, greet the president of the board of 
education, etc. The naturally good 
speaker does not need manufactured oc- 
casions to speak. He will manufacture 
his own every day all through life. 


On Love 


BABETTE STIEFEL 


Facing the loss of you, burns my heart 

as if fierce tongues of acetylene torches 

were piercing it in staccato frenzy ... . and all the while 

you avert your eyes, punishing my love with such a blindness 
that I shrink from the cutting lash of its indifference. 

Women, you say, are all the same . . . . yet I cry in desperation, 
clenching my hurt..... Is the crystal of my mind 

no brighter than the others, that you let it cloud 

by giving it no regard, other than a silent grimace? 

And my love . . . . is it so commonplace and similar 

to all the others, that that which makes it seem to me 

as coolly dark as moss beneath a shadowed rock . . . . as delicate 
as the spidered web of soft spring rain, 

as wildly rampant as a winter’s wind . . . . as strongly bright 

as the forced spears of midday sun.... 

should appear to you, a flat gray monotone of repetition? 

Ah, then, go, and though my heart will always be 

silhouetted with sorrow ... . at least it will be easier, 

for, being absent, I can no longer look into your eyes, 

and wither at the absent look of their awful blindness. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CULTURE IN CATASTROPHE 


Literature has often served as a comment 
upon social change. As mankind has moved 
toward new goals, he has illuminated his ob- 
jectives not only with pamphlets and philo- 
sophical works but also with poems, plays, 
and stories. 

During the 1930’s many English teachers 
found that study of the social ideas found in 
great and near-great writings led students to 
find added interest and value in literature. 
Furthermore, class discussions and debates 
growing out of the ideas provided an incen- 
tive for effective oral and written composi- 
tion. 

Generally speaking, the orientation of 
such study was basically optimistic. The 
objective was to produce better men and a 
better world. When attention was directed 
to evil conditions, it was with the purpose of 
awakening a zeal for reform. 

The world as we viewed it was a world in 
which the forces of good, despite occasional 
setbacks, were winning a long uphill battle 
against greed, stupidity, apathy, and wick- 
edness. It was a world full of individual and 
social dragons to be slain. There was little 
doubt of the outcome; however great the 
cost, the monsters barring the road of prog- 
ress would sooner or later capitulate to the 
triumphant power of democratic enlighten- 
ment. 

In the victorious forward march of man- 
kind, English teaching had an invaluable 
part to play. The bright ideals which ani- 
mated the marchers could be strengthened 
in English classes. The capacity for effec- 
tive communication, indispensable in demo- 
cratic processes, could be increased by lan- 
guage study. 

The future was bright and we had a role 
in its making. 

Today, however, with the existence of the 
atomic bomb and bacteriological warfare, 


we must face a most unpleasant possibility: 
the future may see the destruction of civili- 
zation. The young people now in school may 
take part not in new advances but in a cli- 
mactic self-destruction of mankind. 

We prefer, naturally, to believe that the 
threat of atomic warfare will force states- 
men to devise some world government. We 
hope that the dread of world-wide devasta- 
tion will end forever the possibility of war. 
Then, we dream, man will really be on the 
march again. The brightest periods of his- 
tory will open before us. 

Turning from the dream to reality, we 
see that since August, 1945, international 
friction and competitive maneuvering have 
increased. Old suspicions flame and new ones 
appear. Scientists, deeply dreading their 
own discoveries, race to uncover new and 
and more destructive secrets of nature. 

Public opinion is ready for disarmament, 
but on terms which make others fear we seek 
domination over those who think differently 
from ourselves. Indeed, in the United States 
few men even try to make us see ourselves 
as others see us. We are sure of our own 
moral purity and loudly critical of other 
nations. 

In our schools, to be very concrete, the 
sincere teachers who worry about such mat- 
ters make scarcely a ripple in the smooth 
flow of education for life as usual. Indeed, 
the newspaper drives during the war re- 
ceived many times as much administrative 
attention and teacher energy as is given the 
complexities of educating young people for 
full understanding of everything involved 
in control of warlike passions. 

In view of these facts, if we are to be in- 
tellectually honest, we must face the possi- 
bility that current progress toward disarma- 
ment may bog down and that an outbreak 
of atomic warfare will blast one or more 
great nations, our own included. As teach- 
ers, we must ask ourselves what we can 
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teach our charges which will be of use to 
them during such a debacle. 

The character of that possible future 
catastrophe cannot be described in detail. 
We know that many people will die. We can 
guess that our highly interdependent pro- 
duction, distribution, and transportation 
systems will be seriously, if not fatally, dis- 
rupted. In imagination we may see our cities 
and towns disintegrated, while the people 
form hungry, ravaging bands. A return to 
primitive life for the survivors is possible. 

Whatever the specific events, we can esti- 
mate that if the people had had a chance to 
think through some of the possibilities their 
actions might be better shaped to lay a more 
solid foundation for rebuilding civilization. 

What, specifically, might we do to edu- 
cate for life amid a catastrophe? What could 
be done in English classes to prepare the 
next generation to cope with the destruction 
of civilization as we have known it? 

Those are questions which we are loath to 
approach. At first, our answer may be, 
“Nothing could be done. Why try?” 

A parallel is suggested by the philosophy 
of those arch-fatalists, the ancient Hindu 
philosophers. After recording that events 
take place each at the appointed time, the 
Garuda Purana goes on to state, “Knowl- 
edge is the best treasure that a man can se- 
cretly hoard up in life....shorn of it a 
man is but an animal. The fixtures and 
furniture of one’s house may be stolen by 
thieves; but knowledge, the highest treas- 
ure, is above all stealing.” 

Good, then we will cram young heads full 
of knowledge, in the iope that those who 
survive destruction will be able to use the 
facts hoarded in their memories. What 
facts, what knowledge will be most valuable 
for them to have and to hold as the thought- 
seeds for man’s next effort to create civiliza- 
tion? What could we teach them that would 
not be discarded as fallacious by the experi- 
ences of seeing our most treasured posses- 
sions crumbled about them? 

Each of us would probably make a differ- 
ent list. Some would emphasize the impor- 
tance of basic human relationships. Others 
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would stress religious ideals. A few would 
give priority to the discoveries of science. It 
would be interesting to see what a full-dress 
commission of U.N.E.S.C.O. might give as 
an answer to our questions. 

Another approach would be to put the 
question up to the young people themselves. 
Let them think about what might happen 
to them after the atomic explosions seared 
away the securities upon which they now 
depend. Let us dig up those books, like 
The Deluge and The Shape of Things to Come, 
which have depicted civilization in disinte- 
gration. Let those be the core of a unit. 

Such things as these we can do. In this 
way if educators and statesmen the world 
over should fail to educate well enough and 
fast enough to prevent catastrophe, at least 
we can give the future victims a few straws 
to cling to. At least we will have done some- 
thing, even if the straws are very few and 


very tiny. 
W, WATTENBERG 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


DEMOCRACY, AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, AND MR. FAST 


In his article, “American Literature and 
the Democratic Tradition,” in College Eng- 
lish, March, 1947, Mr. Howard Fast, one of 
the editors of New Masses and a novelist of 
considerable prominence, makes an impas- 
sioned plea for a consideration of American 
literature as growing out of the struggle of 
the people toward democracy. There is vital 
need for a vivid expression of the aspirations 
of the people toward a better and more dem- 
ocratic way of living and surely there should 
be literary opposition to all forms of tyranny 
over the minds and souls of men, whether 
they be communism, fascism, or specially 
privileged reaction. 

Mr. Fast appears more concerned with 
the social and political aspects of his theme 
than with its literary implications. Nor is 
that discussion unbiased which fails to 
mention certain important factors endanger- 
ing American democracy while violently at- 
tacking others. An examination of the third 
paragraph on the first page and the fourth 
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and fifth paragraphs on the fifth page of 
Mr. Fast’s article should make clear the ex- 
tent of this approach. 

For English teachers it may be more per- 
tinent that the shortcomings of Mr. Fast’s 
comments on American literature be made 
evident. Because he has become rather wide- 
ly known as a novelist who portrays Ameri- 
can history, his critical remarks on Ameri- 
can writing may carry more than usual 
weight. 

If one reads the first paragraph of this 
article correctly, Mr. Fast strenuously ob- 
jects to an aesthetic view of literature or, 
more simply, to a consideration of a poem or 
novel as such and of the literary tradition 
which contributed to its growth. One may 
agree that a poem or novel should be related 
to the society and people out of which it 
grows. Assuredly literature does not exist in 
a vacuum, as most critics and teachers are 
well aware. Even those most devoted to the 
study of literature primarily as art do not 
overlook such matters. Is not Mr. Fast 
battling a figment of his own anger at the 
very beginning of his discussion? 

Mr. Fast emphasizes strongly his idea of 
the pre-eminence of the democratic tradi- 
tion as a factor in American literature, and 
on the second page of his article he appears 
to define the democratic tradition as “the 
struggle for progress.” Yet at the end of his 
brief survey the meaning he attaches to 
these and other terms is by no means clear. 
Incidentally, the author chooses to view our 
history and literature periodically despite 
his own expressed objection to such division 
of this material into periods. Does Mr. Fast 
believe in so ultra-nationalistic, so geog- 
raphically restricted an American literature 
and interpretation thereof as much of his 
article indicates? 

Some of the author’s critical statements 
are either simply inaccurate or else lacking 
in a full realization of the implications of 
literature beyond a narrowly regionalistic 
interpretation. To say ‘Poe frankly created 
a world that existed nowhere” is to ignore 
the simple truth that much of Poe’s fiction 
does have a very definite factual basis in the 


American scene which he knew. To say 
“Hawthorne’s somber New England.... 
was never peopled by folk we could recog- 
nize” is to make an ambiguous criticism at 
best. Is there an objection to Hawthorne’s 
choice of material or to his handling of that 
matter? As for the reference to Moby Dick 
as arising from ‘“‘no special American condi- 
tion,” the seafaring tradition of New Eng- 
land with its concentration on whaling in 
the nineteenth century was certainly an 
American condition. Of course, this great 
book is far more important for other reasons, 
and its greatness goes beyond any national 
limits. Surely Mr. Fast would not expect our 
truly great books to be less universal in their 
implications, less significant for all hu- 
manity. 

On the third page of his article, Mr. Fast 
speaks of “an enormously static quality in 
the very early American literature” and of- 
fers Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville 


as four examples, presumably of this early 


time, who lived ‘‘in a changeless world.” Is 
one to assume that he chooses to dispose of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
America in so cavalier a fashion and to ask 
his readers to regard these four writers as 
“very early”? Did these writers actually live 
“in a changeless world’’? Is it implied that 
they were little concerned with their fellow- 
Americans and the forces which were shap- 
ing the future of America? 

Perhaps Mr. Fast could make a reason- 
ably good case for such a view of Irving and 
Poe. Even here we find Irving concerned 
with American material and Poe, as a jour- 
nalist, well aware of the trends of his time; 
witness his critical writings, topical stories, 
and layman’s interest in science. The other- 
worldly and antiquarian sides of Hawthorne 
have been overemphasized. It is perhaps too 
often forgotten that of his four long ro- 
mances, three are laid in times contempo- 
rary with Hawthorne. Only one, The Scarlet 
Letter—often considered the greatest—is 
placed in a time long past. Assuredly, Mel- 
ville’s choice of material and his use of it 
were not accidental. Yet he, in Moby Dick 
as in his other writings, is fully aware of his 
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times. That Melville transcends the con- 
crete limitations of his material and his age 
is true and happily so. Has it not been ever 
thus with the greatest artists? 

What Mr. Fast means by the term “real- 
ism” is not entirely clear. Speaking of 
Samuel Clemens and Bret Harte, he says 
that ‘‘these men were certainly not realists.” 
If this means that Mark Twain, in writing 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, did not 
produce a book according to the tenets of 
naturalistic realism, Mr. Fast may be cor- 
rect. If he means that the “local color” writ- 
ers, such as Bret Harte, did not produce that 
which he considers realism, again perhaps he 
is correct. But he does not make clear his 
conception of his terms. 

Some of Mr. Fast’s treatment of con- 
temporary literature is also questionable. 
Where and by whom was Anthony Adverse 
ever hailed ‘“‘as the fine peak of our intellec- 
tual achievement”? And is not Mr. Fast bat- 
tling straw men when he attacks Cass 
Timberlane and Forever Amber? What repu- 
table body of critics has hailed Cass Timber- 
lane as a “great” novel or Forever Amber asa 
“creat” romance? As I recall, even those 
critics most inclined to be friendly did not 
go so far as to call these books “great.” 
Furthermore, one wonders why George 
Orwell’s Animal Farm is sandwiched be- 
tween these novels in Mr. Fast’s attack. 
Presumably, he is here concerned with the 
unhappy state of American letters in our 
times. Animal Farm, a scathing satire on 
communism, is by an English author, and 
mention of it here might appear beside the 
point. Any question of its greatness as a 
satire would appear pertinent elsewhere. 

These are confused and troubled times in 
which the democratic freedoms of America 
are variously threatened and in which much 
writing doubtful in quality or actually mere- 
tricious floods the newsstands and book- 
stores, increasing confusion and making 
even more difficult the task of the per- 
plexed American seeking a clear understand- 
ing of his age. In such times, clarity and rea- 
sonably unbiased discussion, whether it be 
in literary criticism or in political argument, 
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should be mandatory upon our creative 
writers. 
H. BLair Rouse 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


AN AUTHOR’S DEFENSE 


An old English teacher of mine, whom I 
admired most highly, once told me that it is 
the children, the teen-agers, who decide 
when a book is a classic. Most publishers, on 
the other hand, are all too prone to term one 
of their books a classic, and my own pub- 
lishers are not ones to hide their light under 
a bushel. My novel, Citizen Tom Paine, sold 
very well, and, as it approached the million 
mark, my publishers fell into the easy habit 
of calling it a classic. Reserving my own 
opinion, I am content to leave the question 
of what is or is not a classic to my grand- 
children and to take to myself only the very 
considerable satisfaction that hundreds of 
thousands of children have read and enjoyed 
Citizen Tom Paine, becoming in the process 
perhaps not worse Americans. This I know 
from my mail and from sales and library 
statistics, and I have been very happy and 
proud of the fact. 

At the same time, it underlined the accu- 
sation by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation that my book was salacious, a term 
which Webster expands as “indecent,” 
“lustful,” and “lewd.” The book had been 
examined by God-knows-how-many thou- 
sands of parents, as well as a number of 
school and library boards, and never before, 
in the four years since it was first published, 
was there even a hint of moral turpitude 
connected with it. It had received favorable 
reviews from Protestant pastors as well as 
Catholic nuns, and I have records of at least 
twenty sermons preached from the book, not 
against the book, but with the book as a 
text. 

I re-read the book and emerged none the 
wiser. Meanwhile, the case of Citizen Tom 
Paine had become a minor cause célébre, 
making a good deal of a ripple in the press, 
and giving fine ammunition to the phony 
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“Clean Books Crusade” of the Hearst pa- 
pers. At last came the bill of particulars from 
the board of education, pointing to the fol- 
lowing paragraph, from page 23 of Citizen 
Tom Paine, as the root of all evil. The scene 
is a slave market, and a poor, frightened 
little colored girl is being sold at auction. 
Tom Paine watches in horror and disgust, 
and the auctioneer sings out: 


This, gentlemen, my good friends, is sixteen 
years old, soft as a lamb, strong aS an ox, 
virgin and beautiful to look on, and old Solo- 
mon himself would have given a jewel of his 
crown to possess her. Her blood is royal, and as 
for her mind, already she speaks enough of the 
King’s tongue to make herself understood. 
Her breasts are like two Concord grapes, her 
behind like the succulent hams of a suckling 
pig. I start the bidding at fifty pounds to give 
her away; and, gentlemen, make it a hundred 
and call out stout and strong; gentlemen, take 
her home, or to bed, or into the hayloft..... 


There it is, and one can only remark 
reductio ad absurdum; and one could leave 
it at that, if it were not for our so recent his- 
torical memory of how many civilizations 
have begun their march to death with the 
banning of books. Speaking editorially, the 
New York Herald Tribune listed a whole 
series of books, starting with the Bible, 
which should be removed from library 
shelves if the educators of New York intend 
to operate according to principle; and in my 
re-reading of Dana’s Two Years before the 
Mast—a beautiful and rewarding book, by 
the way—l listed in passing five parts which 
the New York educators would surely con- 
sider salacious, as, for example, the tale of 
the Kanaka who dies of venereal disease, or 
the tale of the Indians who bring their 
squaws to the beach for the pleasure of the 
sailors. But this in itself is a decadent proc- 
ess—an unworthy one for any clean-minded 
person—and a childish game which can be 
practiced upon any good book ever written. 

It has been suggested that there were 
political motives behind the New York City 
ban, but, even granting an element of that, 
the fact remains that the major and overt 
action of the board of education was a Philis- 


tine action, a vulgar and more or less con- 
temptible “‘peeping-Tom” procedure that is 
basically more lustful and more salacious 
than anything they could possibly find in 
literature. It is the sort of thing Mark 
Twain despised so fervently and held up to 
such ridicule in his Te Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg. Yet, lest it should be shrugged 
off, it is worth noting that the Detroit Board 
of Education banned the book with the fol- 
lowing statement, a new low in educational 
vulgarity: “If it’s not good enough for New 
York, it’s not good enough for Detroit.” 

It seems to me that men who lead such 
witch-hunts are not educators, but un-edu- 
cators. It is worth noting that the New 
York board members, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, read only the first forty pages of 
the book. That in itself, if I must say it, is 
an indictment, not because it was my book, 
but because any book on trial matters to 
civilization. Ignorance is a major drayhorse 
of tyranny. 

Howarp Fast 
New York City 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE BOYS 


Dormitory masters at boarding-schools 
may see only a nuisance value in the radio- 
phonographs and stacks of records with 
which the boys clutter up their rooms, but 
when I heard the Gilbert and Sullivan 
recordings that one of my boys liked to play 
over and over again, I thought of a way to 
use their collections to advantage. On my 
rounds, while talking to the boys in their 
rooms, I showed a genuine interest in their 
acquisitions and asked them to give me an 
inventory of what they owned. I carefully 
noted the variety included and suggested 
that I would like to use some records in 
class. With a mixed feeling of joy at the pos- 
sibility of having some real fun and of skep- 
ticism as to what a teacher might do with 
such records, they eagerly let me set aside 
those I needed. I selected whatever I 
thought I could use, from cowboy and popu- 
lar love songs to polkas, Spanish dances, 
Calypso songs, and “boogie woogie.” They 
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did not understand, but they agreed to co- 
operate by each one bringing his machine to 
class on a different day according to a plan I 
made which stretched the work over a pe- 
riod of a few months. In this way each boy 
had an opportunity to operate his own 
machine and took pride in his contribution. 
To these I added my own collection, and a 
more absorbing, more pleasant, and easier 
way of teaching poetry was conceived. 

Beginning with a recording of one of the 
lively cowboy songs, I let the boys sing 
along and then asked them why they en- 
joyed it so much. As I suspected, they liked 
the tune and its gaiety; so, in contrast, I 
played a sad song and found that they liked 
it just as much. Two boys repeated the 
words of both songs, this time without the 
music, and found that the mood in each 
persisted. In this way the stories and ideas 
inherent in the words became more obvious, 
and we began to analyze them for local 
scenes depicted, expressions used, and other 
qualities of ballads. At this point I intro- 
duced the boys to my personal record col- 
lection of Old English and Early American 
ballads, the tunes, stories, moods, and tech- 
niques of which they recognized immedi- 
ately. 

From these we progressed to longer nar- 
rative poems as outgrowths of folk tales, 
historical incidents, and the poets’ imagina- 
tions. We became interested in the different 
ways in which poets expressed themselves, 
and in these, too, we found similarities in 
basic structures. When the boys showed 
signs of tiring of this technical analysis, I 
turned our attention to the playing of pres- 
ent-day love songs. They relaxed, but not 
for long. We discussed these and agreed that 
very few of them withstood the test of inter- 
est when the words were repeated without 
music. I then played some of the better love 
songs sung by more artistic vocalists. The 
boys liked these, and I was encouraged to 
introduce some sonnets in which the love 
messages were less sentimental and more 
beautifully expressed. Concurrently we 
studied the form of the sonnet. 
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As an outgrowth of the study of poems 
to loved ones we progressed to a study of 
odes—poems in praise of objects and ideas. 
Here we saw how objective description, 
metaphors, similes, and personifications en- 
hanced the beauty of the poems. The boys 
amused themselves by making up a number 
of these themselves. 

With the same use of records, discussion, 
and analysis we studied implied narratives, 
dramatic monologues, and the development 
of a theme in poems. I ended the study of 
poetry by playing ‘‘The Lonesome Train,” a 
cantata depicting an imaginary trip of the 
funeral train of Abraham Lincoln, which 
develops a concept of democracy. 

I do not pretend to have exhausted the 
possibilities of ways of teaching poetry in a 
more palatable way. This method needs re- 
fining, but it was a good start because of 
what it accomplished. The boys said they 
will never forget this experience because 
they worked hard in carting around their 
phonographs and records. When they play 
them again, they will remember the ex- 
planations that went along with them. 


Davip M. Horn 


TALMUDICAL ACADEMY 
Brooktyn, NEw YorK 


PURISM 


A Harvard man enlisted in the Army as 
a private. He had been in service only a 
few weeks when his captain posted a no- 
tice on the bulletin board. The Harvard 
man read it and sniffed. 

“Tt is pretty hard,” he told another 
soldier, “‘to take orders from a man who 
knows no better than to end a sentence 
with a preposition.” 

The captain overheard him. The next 
day the bulletin board carried this notice: 
“There is in this company a certain amount 
of insubordination up with which I shall not 
put.”—Quoted by the Chicago Daily News 
from the Kreolite News. 


Report and Summary 
About Education 


GEORGE H. HENRY IN A FORTH- 
right, realistic article, ““Shakespeare’s Heavy 
Rivals” in the March Survey Graphic probes 
the nerve center of the No. 1 educational 
problem in the United States today. This is 
it. Book-centered classrooms are failing in 
their competition with today’s real educa- 
tors, the radio, the movies, and the tabloids. 
Can we rescue our schools? As Henry sees 
the situation, “It is not so much a question 
of what is happening inside the schools as of 
what is happening outside them. The public 
schools are growing increasingly impotent 
as they become bigger and even better. .... 
While we citizens heap upon the schools 
more and more responsibilities, these other 
agencies of education grow more irrespon- 
sible in their debasement of taste, their mate- 
rialism, their false values.”” How effective 
can the schools be, he queries, even when 
they avail themselves of the vast new dis- 
coveries of science in teaching youth to read, 
when, on the outside, youth does not read? 
Instead, its “big four” activities are listen- 
ing to the radio, going to the movies, riding 
in automobiles, and watching athletic 
sports. Mr. Henry suggests that citizens and 
taxpayers would get more for their money 
educationally if they would take a few prac- 
tical steps to aid the classroom by forcing 
reform on these extramural “schools.” He 
recommends, among other things, that com- 
bined citizen action be arrayed to force 
Hollywood into making films especially for 
the classroom and to force local radio sta- 
tions into providing sustaining programs for 
youth during school hours. “In short, in- 
stead of turning our wrath on the schools, as 
we now do, let us pour it on these powerful 
outside forces that undermine the school.” 
Inside the school, he thinks the curriculum 
must be so modified as to allow full-scale 


courses in the study of radio, movies, and 
the press, in addition to traditional English 
courses. 


NEW FACETS OF THE SCIENCE OF 
teaching reading are well described in the 
March issue of Education, a ‘Reading Num- 
ber” edited by Emmett A. Betts. Dr. Betts 
himself discusses ‘‘Foundations of the Read- 
ing Program.” Included also are: “The 
Semantic Basis for Reading” by J. Conrad 
Seegers, “The Dynamics of Behavior and 
Reading Difficulties” by Frederick H. Lund, 
“Causes of Reading Failure” by Helen M. 
Robinson, ‘‘A Clinical Approach to Person- 
ality and the Disabled Reader” by Russell 
G. Stauffer, and “Poor Readers Are‘Made’”’ 
by E. W. Dolch. 


FOR TEACHERS INTERESTED IN 
improving assembly programs, an article in 
the winter Quarterly Journal of Speech by 
Mary Blackburn should provide aid and 
cheer. Entitled “The Speech Teacher and 
the High School Assembly Program,” it de- 
scribes various ways in which the speech 
teacher, by working with a committee of 
teachers and students, can help integrate the 
whole school program and achieve the seven 
objectives of the high-school assembly which 
a recent survey by secondary-school prin- 
cipals states as most important. These are: 
to develop school spirit or unity; to furnish 
educational-cultural experiences; to provide 
guidance; to supply wholesome recreation; 
to demonstrate work of classes; to supple- 
ment work of classes; to motivate work of 
classes. No longer is the assembly a place for 
pure entertainment, and Miss Blackburn 
gives sound, specific suggestions as to how 
the speech teacher can do a noble, pioneer 
service in helping to give it real value. 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


WHAT ARE THE CHANCES FOR THE 
high-school student to enter college next 
fall—or the fall of 1948 or 1949? A good 
brief summary of the situation is given in 
Scholastic (April 7) in “If You’re Thinking 
of College .... Act Promptly!” by Ruth E. 
Anderson. 


“READING AND SEEING IVANHOE” 
by Nathan Miller, chairman, Audio-visual 
Aids Committee, NCTE, appears in the 
March See and Hear. Mr. Miller describes 
the use of a new slide-set in relation to a 
study of the novel, and, although both he 
and the students wished the slides were mov- 
ing pictures, all felt them to be of great 
value. If you are not familiar with this mag- 
azine, now in its second year, persuade your 
school librarian to subscribe, for it will help 
you keep abreast of audio-visual develop- 
ments. Address: See and Hear, International 
Journal of Audio-visual Education, 157 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11. $2.00 for school year; 
$3.00 with yearbook. 


USEFUL NEW PAMPHLETS 


Of direct concern to English teachers are 
five pamphlets prepared for the Service 
Center of the American Education Fellow- 
ship and published by Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
They are: Teaching the People’s Language: 
Significant Factors and Effective Procedures 
by Paul Witty and Lou LaBrant (pp. 36); 
The Workshop: A Summary of Principles 
and Practices of the Workshop Movement by 
Paul B. Diederich and William Van Til (pp. 
32); Utilizing the Local Environment: Tech- 
niques of Community Study in Secondary 
Schools by Margaret O. Koopman (pp. 62); 
Youth Has a Part To Play: One Hundred 
and Sixty-seven Examples of Youth Service 
to the Community by Morris R. Mitchell and 
others (pp. 21); American Folk Song and 
Folk Lore: A Regional Bibliography by Alan 
Lomax and Sidney Robertson Cowell (pp. 
59). 

Recent publications of the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., should also be helpful: 
Keeping Up with Teen-Agers by Evelyn 
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Millis Duvall; Toward Mental Health by 
George Thorman; War and Human Nature 
by Sylvanus M. Duvall, Our Negro Veterans 
by Charles G. Bolte and Louis Harris. Each, 
32 pages. Each, $0.10. Address: 22 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York 16. 

Claremont College Reading Conference 
Eleventh Yearbook, 1946. Sponsored by 
Claremont College and Alpha Iota Chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta. Claremont College Li- 
brary, Claremont, Calif. Pp. 200. $2.50. 
Contents arranged within the seven cate- 
gories of aural, visual, touch, primary, and 
social reading, physiological factors affecting 
the reading process, and curricular problems 
in reading. 

Radio Pronunciations. By Jane Dorsey 
Zimmerman. King’s Crown Press. Pp. 135. 
$2.00. A study of two hundred educated 
nonprofessional radio speakers. The results 
of the study point to a definition of what 
modern pronunciation actually is and not 
what we think (or the dictionary says) it is. 

Use of Audio-visual Materials toward In- 
ternational Understanding. Edited by Helen 
Seaton Preston. “American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies,” Series I, No. 25. Pp. 168. 
$1.25. In addition to a report of a conference 
sponsored jointly by the American Council 
on Education and the Film Council of Amer- 
ica, this booklet contains recommendations 
to the Preparatory Commission of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. relating to the international 
exchange of audio-visual materials for edu- 
cational purposes and a preliminary report 
with tentatjve recommendations on inform- 
ative, educational audio-visual materials in 
relation to U.N.E.S.C.O. 

An extremely valuable bibliography in 
intergroup relations is One World in School, 
by Louella Miles. Pp. 58. Single copies, 
$0.35. Quantity rates. Address: American 
Teachers Association, P.O. Box 271, Mont- 
gomery 1, Alabama. The contents are 
grouped under two main divisions, “Basic 
Concepts and Techniques of Intercultural 
Education” and “Peoples in a Democracy.” 
Entries under each subdivision, such as 
“Race and Culture Prejudice,” “The Ne- 
gro,” etc., include books, pamphlets, period- 
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icals, and all types of available audio-visual 
aids. 

All who wish to help in the work of educa- 
tional reconstruction in the devastated areas 
will find invaluable the handbook recently 
issued by the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., from 
whom copies may be obtained free of 
charge. This is the first edition of the 
C.I.E.R. Handbook designed to give in com- 
pact form sketches of the work of one hun- 
dred and fifty-three organizations working 
on some phase of educational relief, re- 
habilitation, or reconstruction for the war 
devastated areas. 

Stimulating intergroup educational mate- 
rial has been issued in a series of mimeo- 
graphed bulletins by Intergroup Education 
in Cooperating Schools, a project of the 
American Council of Education set up to 
explore approaches and techniques useful in 
working for the improvement of human re- 
lations. Those of special interest to teachers 


of English are: Materials Bulletin, $0.15; 
Supplement to Materials Bulletin, $0.20; A 
Senior English Course Centered on Intergroup 
Relations (for the twelfth grade), by Viola 
Petrie, $0.20; Intergroup Education through 
the Short Story (for the twelfth grade), by 
Selma Blessin, $0.15; A Curriculum Unit 
(for use with a ninth-grade class in social 
science and English) by Mary Neel Smith, 
$0.10; Evaluation in Intergroup Relations, 
$1.00. This last is a bulletin containing 
about fifteen tentative evaluation instru- 
ments with descriptive comments. A limited 
supply of these materials is available at the 
office of Intergroup Education in Cooperat- 
ing Schools, 437 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York 19. 

Guide to Study and Experimentation in 
Cooperative Planning in Education, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Pp. 37. $0.25. 
To help teacher groups interested in co- 
operative planning as applied to education. 


About Literature 


THE SPRING CROP OF POETRY AND 
books on poetry, as we go to press, is begin- 
ning to show signs of luxuriance, even 
though many of the spring quarterlies have 
not yet appeared because of print and paper 
shortages. The annual poetry number of the 
Saturday Review of Literature (March 22) 
includes three lead articles directly useful in 
the high-school English classroom: “Poetry 
as Symbolic Thinking,” by Donald A. Stauf- 
fer, will help the senior student see a reason 
for virile poetry and why some contempo- 
rary poetry seems anemic; “The Harlem 
Renaissance” by Arna Bontemps, devoted 
chiefly to Countee Cullen and Langston 
Hughes, helps to vivify the contributions to 
poetry made by Negro Americans; “James 
Stephens, Touchstone,” by Lloyd Franken- 
berg, is a good discussion of the works of a 
poet whom most young people who know 
him love. A page of poems by six-year- 
old Jane Reis will also interest students. 


THE SPRING ISSUE OF THE PRAIRIE 
Schooner has burst upon the scene with a 
new, gay cover of green and gray and a de- 
lightful article by Oliver Evans on “Ger- 
trude Stein as Humorist”—as well as poet— 
many new poems by relatively young and 
new poets, and an essay on “The Malady of 
Modern Poetry” by Charles I. Glicksberg. 
The malady of contemporary poets, as diag- 
nosed by Glicksberg, is their rootlessness, 
the uncertainty of their function, their 
spiritual alienation, and their metaphysical 
despair. 


IN VIEW OF THE DECLINE OF 
Shakespeare in our own secondary schools 
an article which appears in the March issue 
of the American Review on the Soviet Union 
by Professor Mikhail M. Morozov of Mos- 
cow University has striking interest. To be- 
gin with, it seems that the Scientific-Crea- 
tive Department of the All-Russian Theatri- 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


cal Society is divided into sections, and one 
section is devoted to Shakespeare and the 
western European theater. In the Shake- 
spearean section, an actor or director can 
obtain personally or by mail any material 
about Shakespeare which might help him. 
When a local theater decides to put on a 
Shakespearean production (of which there 
are many), the Shakespearean section will 
not only send materials but also a Shake- 
spearean scholar who will deliver a number 
of lectures to the actors and attend re- 
hearsals. April is “The Month of Shake- 
speare,” during which time there are annual 
conferences at which scholars meet with 
actors, directors, and workers in the theater. 
The plays of Shakespeare are studied thor- 
oughly both in the universities and in the 
“middle” and “higher” schools. Many pub- 
lic lectures on the bard are arranged, and 
“Each spring public lectures on Shakespeare 
are given especially for the youth graduating 
from the middle schools,” writes Morozov. 
“Tt is interesting to note that when lecturing 
to students of the higher grades of the mid- 
dle schools, there is no need to recount 
Shakespeare’s plays for them. The young 
people are well acquainted with them.” 


“THE LITERARY SCENE IN GER- 
many” by Klaus Mann, son of Thomas 
‘Mann, presents a dismal picture. This ap- 
pears in the March Tomorrow. (Many li- 
braries do not seem to have discovered this 
periodical and it is hard to pick up on the 
newsstands, but it is an excellent literary 
monthly. $3.50 a year; address, 11 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York 17.) Klaus 
Mann has recently returned from a journey 
through Germany. Although he analyzes the 
intellectual situation in some detail, his ac- 
count js substantially summarized in his 
statement: “While there is plenty of new 
German literature to be found in the Soviet- 
held areas, the available reading material in 
the U.S. Zone is both scarce and unsatisfac- 
tory—consisting partly of still tolerated 
semi-Nazi writings, partly of translations 
distributed by the American agencies. Clear- 
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ly, the responsible men in Washington and 
London consider literature a matter of small 
importance. Nor do our officials seem to be 
very interested in the personal services of 
German-born liberal intellectuals.” This 
might well be read in conjunction with 
Dorothy Thompson’s “The Last Time I 
Saw Paris” (Saturday Review of Literature, 
March 15). Miss Thompson describes the 
psychological state of mind of Berliners to- 
day as one of complete negation, for they no 
longer believe “in the power of the will 
against primordial evil and the great abyss.” 
Her literary friends treated her as a worldly 
adult might treat a child. “There was a 
politeness, not quite transparent, tendered 
to and sheltering one who had not yet lost 
her innocence.”’ Gazing at the machinations 
of the four great powers, the Berliner, writes 
Miss Thompson, “occupies a proscenium 
loge at the drama of the fall of man.” 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS ARE 
discussed significantly by Kenneth Stewart 
in the Saturday Review for April 5. In 1943, 
H. R. Luce, publisher of Time, Fortune, and 
Life, gave the University of Chicago 
$200,000 for a study of our newspapers, 
radio, motion pictures, books, and maga- 
zines. The report of the thirteen-man com- 
mission that made the study has recently 
been published: A Free and Responsible 
Press (University of Chicago Press, $2.00). 
A free, honestly informative press, open to 
discussion and not given to sensationalism, 
is a social necessity. But without govern- 
ment regulation the press caters to low 
popular taste and colors the news to support 
its owners’ and its advisers’ opinions and 
desires. Yet under regulation the press 
would not be free. The report at least em- 
phasizes the dilemma. Mr. Stewart goes on 
to apply some of the commission’s dicta to 
Mr. Luce and especially to Time in a some- 
what sarcastic fashion. 

Teachers of English who do not find it 
possible to read A Free and Responsible Press 
ought to read this or some other full review 
of the book. 
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sides, however, that the neglect of radio will P L 
soon be thing of the pest. The develop- Drams Predudion should be 
ment of the FM educational station, the ostwar addition to every high-school i- 
growing use of radio as a classroom aid, and b 
the increasing concern over the listening — James F. MACANDREW 
habits of our children are all strong indica- wNyE, Boarp or Epucation STATION | G 
tions that radio has a place in the school New York Crry * 
pattern. One of the most effective ways of ea 
utilizing student interest for radio is the AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS tr 


organization and operation of the high- 
school radio workshop. Few other activities 
under English department auspices offer so 
many desirable results. Whether conducted 
as a class or as an after-school club, the work- 


Edgar Dale in Audio-visual Methods 
in Teaching’ has written a practical and 
a complete book. He has done the diffi- 
cult job of harnessing Pegasus and the 
work horse together to produce a dual 


shop offers an opportunity for students of treatise. He gives us a masterful discus- “a 
different types of skill to be creative, it di- sion of the philosophy of teaching in general Te 
rects a current enthusiasm into profitable and audio-visual aids in particular, and also Br 
educational channels, and it builds dis- 41. much-needed examples of uses of the rai 
criminating radio-program consumers. aids and their applications to everyday 
This reviewer has been acquainted with teaching. ; 
the problems of high-school radio workshops The “why” of the book is philosophical M 
for some ten years and has been approached and thought-enticing, but the volume | 
dozens of times by teachers seeking books of abounds in concrete examples that all / I 
practical value in conducting radio work- teachers need of the “what” and the “how.” : “8 
shops. Radio Drama Production by Mr. and _ ts four sections give the most satisfying text is 
Mrs. Krulevitch answers this need in so jn audio-visual aids so far, including (1) a ler 
many ways that it should be examined by discussion of the philosophy of teaching ~ 
any English teacher conducting a high- ypon which the methods of the book are a 
Th 


school workshop. The authors never lose 
sight of the fact that they are writing for 
nonprofessionals. The sections of the book 
dealing with the planning and preparations 
of a dramatic production are simply written 
and do not require extended radio experi- 


based; (2) a presentation of the varied 
wealth of audio-visual materials; (3) the 
aids as they are used in the many subject- 
matter fields, including English; and (4) the 
administration and organization of an audio- 
visual aids department. 


*Rome and Walter Krulevitch, Radio Drama The format and the techniques of presen- she 
Production: A Handbook. New York: Rinehart & * Edgar Dale, Audio-ivsual Methods in Teaching. he: 
Co., 1946. Pp. 330. $2.75. New York: Dryden Press. Pp. 546. $4.25. she 
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tation used in the text are examples that 
other writers could profitably follow in order 
to produce texts that meet the needs of 
teachers. It is a good buy for English 
teachers because of the section on the phi- 
losophy of teaching and because we need its 


message to vitalize and to enrich our think- 
ing in down-to-earth, result-getting English 
teaching. 

NATHAN MILLER 


RIVER JuNtOR HiGH SCHOOL 
Miami, FLORIDA 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Let Me Lie: Being in the Main an Ethnological Ac- 
count of the Remarkable Commonwealth of Virginia 
and the Making of Its History. By JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL. Farrar, Straus. Pp. 286. $3.75. 


Dedicated ‘‘to the treasured memory of Ellen 
Glasgow—not merely as having been without any 
peer among them who have adorned and com- 
memorated the State of Virginia.” One chapter is 
entitled “Miss Glasgow of Virginia.” A glowing 
tribute to Louisa Nelson, his mammy, “Is of South- 
ern Ladies,” is enchanting. But it is “General Lee of 
Virginia” which is truly inspiring. 


Southwesterners Write. Selected and edited by T. M. 
Pearce and A. P. THomason. Illustrated. Uni- 
versity of Mexico Press. Pp. 365. $4.00. 


Thirty-two stories and articles illustrative of life 
and contrasting currents of thought in Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. C. J. Finger, 
Frank Dobie, John A. Lomax, Paul Hogan, and Con- 
rad Richter are only afew of the well-known writers 
represented. A combination of creative writing and 
analysis of the literature of an interesting region. 


Mr. On Loong. By Rosert STANDISH. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 


John On Loong was a lone Chinese on a West 
Indies island before World War II came. The story 
is absorbing, and the background of West India life 
is intriguing. Economic conditions and racial prob- 
lems give much food for thought. The author knows 
his subject and avoids the sentimental and shallow 
rationalizations. 


Three Came Home. By AGNES NEWTON KEITH. 
Atlantic—Little, Brown. $3.00. 


By the author of Land below the Wind. Mr. and 
Mrs. Keith and their year-old son were held pris- 
oners in Borneo by the Japs for three and one-half 
years. With clarity, pathos, and even humor she tells 
of those years of cruelty and privation. The amazing 
thing is that in the final chapter, broken in health, 
she succeeds in putting hatred and revenge out of 
her mind. Her husband has returned to Borneo, and 
she looks forward eagerly to joining him. 


The Chequer Board. By Nevit Saute. Morrow. Pp. 
380. $2.75. Literary Guild April selection. 


A British author’s view of tolerance and universal 
brotherhood. Jackie Turner, an English soldier, can 
hope for but a year of life: the surgeons dare not 
remove splinters left in his brain after a shrapnel 
wound. He has a great desire to find three boys 
whom he had known well in an English hospital. 
He finds them—all happily married. Thereby hangs 
a tale. 


Banner by the Wayside. By Samurt Hopkins 
Apams. Random. Pp. 442. $3.00. 


An early nineteenth-century Erie Canal country 
yarn of picturesque canalers, Harvard students, rich 
uncles, a beautiful orphan, and strolling players— 
“Dramatic Companies” transported in Conestoga 
wagons. Great-Aunt Sarah remembers much of the 
life of the region. 


Lady Gregory's Journals, 1916-1930. Edited by 
LENNOX Rosrnson. Macmillan. Pp. 342. $3.00. 


The first part of the Journals is about Coole—her 
husband’s beautiful Irish country estate which she 
hoped to preserve for her grandson. Sir William, who 
was much older than his wife, died when she was 
forty, and her only son was killed in World War I. 
She dearly loved her three grandchildren. Yates, 
Shaw, and many great writers were her dear friends, 
but she says, ‘‘Loneliness has made my life rich.” 

As playwright, critic, and a moving spirit in es- 
tablishing the Abbey Theater, as a lover of her 
country and of Irish folklore, she led a remarkable 
life. Her Journals are rich in human observations 
and make fascinating reading. 


Always Young and Fair. By Conrap RICHTER. 
Knopf. Pp. 177. $2.00. 


Written in different vein from The Sea of Grass 
and The Trees, but very interesting. When beautiful 
Lucy Markle’s lover was killed in the Philippines 
(War with Spain) she enshrined him in her heart 
and dedicated her life to his memory. The reader 
will wish to follow the story without being told more 
about it. It is well worth thinking through. 
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Miss Condon. By ALINE BERNSTEIN. Knopf. Pp. 

244. $2.50. 

A nice young motherless girl, daughter of an 
artist, was left alone in the world when her father 
died. She soon married a much older man, a friend of 
her father’s. In time of course she met a younger 
man. A keen psychological study. 


Novels and Stories by Robert L. Stevenson. Selected by 
V.S. PritcHett. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. Pp. 615. 
$3.95. 

Including The Suicide Club, Kidnapped, The 
Master of Ballantrae, Travels with a Donkey, The 
Beach of Falesa, Thrawn Janet, Weir of Hermiston. 
Small print, narrow margins. 


Three Days. By STEPHEN LONGSTREET. Messner. Pp. 
265. $2.75. 


For three days during the Battle of Gettysburg 
men, women, and children were caught in the region 
between the two armies. Danger brought forth those 
human emotions which come to the surface at such 
times: courage, honor, fear, selfishness, and tender- 
ness. 


Adventures of a Ballad Hunter. By Joun A. Lomax. 
Macmillan. Pp. 302. $3.75. 


Born in Mississippi, reared in Texas where an old 
cattle trail ran past their ranch, Lomax early learned 
to love the cowboy ballads. When he entered college 
he took with him a trunkful of such songs which a 
professor of English advised him to burn. Later, for- 
tunately, he met Barrett Wendell and George 
Kittredge, who recognized the value of his ballads 
and arranged a fellowship for Lomax. Wherever bal- 
lads are to be found, he has gone: to camp meetings, 
burials, saloons, ranches, camps, and penitentiaries 
His rich, colorful story of his adventures is good 
reading. 


The Wilderness Road. By Rospert L. Kincarp. 
“American ‘Trails Series.” Edited by Jay 
Monacuan. Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 392. $3.75. 


The Wilderness Road of Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky was the first route across the Appalachi- 
ans, opening up to colonization the great North- 
west. This is the story of the people who built these 
trails and roads and of the migrants who passed over 
them. End maps. 


The Fireside Book of Ghost Stories. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WAGENKNECHT. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 


More than forty tales of the supernatural, ar- 
ranged in ten groups: “From out of the Past,” 
“Haunted Rooms and Houses,” “Ghosts of the Liv- 
ing,” “These Psychic Celts,” and others. A remark- 
able group of authors is represented by truly hair- 
raising stories: Chaucer, E. F. Benson, Walter de la 
Mare, Sir Conan Doyle, Wilkie Collins, Henry 
James, Edith Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, Oliver 


Onions, August Derleth, and many others. The edi- 
tor’s Introduction is as thrilling as the stories. 


Black Fountains. By OswALp Wynp. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

Winner of Doubleday’s $20,000 Novel Award. 
An inside picture of Japan from 1938 until V-J Day. 
The reactions of Oni, graduate of an American uni- 
versity, to politics in Japan when she returned to her 
home are promising. 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom. By T. E. LAWRENCE. 
Doubleday. $5.00. 


Reissue. Attractively illustrated. 


A Treasury of Mexican Folklore. By FRANCES Toor. 
Crown. $5.00. 


A handsome book with ten color plates, many 
drawings, and photographs. The background of our 
picturesque neighbors in a pleasing form. 


The Great Salt Lake. By DALE L. Morcan. “Ameri- 
can Lakes Series.” Edited by M. Quarrer. 
Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 432. $3.75. 


Dale Morgan isa descendant of Orson Pratt, one of 
the Twelve Apostles who led the Latter-Day Saints 
into Salt Lake Valley in 1847. His great interest and 
extensive research have enabled him to write an 
excellent story. End maps. Illustrations. 


The Cruise of the Breadwinner. By H. E. Bates. 
Atlantic—Little, Brown. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


A single day in the patrol of a battered old fishing 
boat and her crew of three. A long short story. Ran 
in Saturday Evening Post. 


A Garden to the Eastward. By HAROLD Lams. Dou- 
bleday. $2.75. 


Major Jacob Ide and Michael Thorne, disillu- 
sioned by war experiences, hope to find peace in the 
mountains of Kurdistan. A timely thought-provok- 
ing story, more realistic than Hilton’s Lost Horizon; 
based upon facts—and oil. 


America’s Stamps: The Story of 100 Years of United 
States Postage Stamps. By MAupE and MIsKA 
PETERSHAM. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Every stamp issued from 1847 to 1947 is de- 
scribed and lithographed in black and white, and its 
historical and philatelic interest is explained. There 
are many color pictures of places and events com- 
memorated. A “must” for anyone interested in 
stamps. A handsome’) book, historical"and informa- 
tive. 

I Married a Russian: Letters from Kharkov. Edited 
by Lucie STREET. Emerson. Pp. 331. $3.00. 


An English girl married a young Soviet scientist 
in 1930, and they immediately went to Russia to 
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live. For fifteen years (with one visit to England) 
“Eddie” wrote long letters to her sister in England. 
She sympathized ardently with her Communist hus- 
band and cheerfully bore the discomforts of bugs and 
queue and squalid living quarters because they had 
faith in the five-year plan. Eventually she saw the 
Germans enter Kharkov. The letters seem to have 
passed the censors. 


Philosopher’s Quest. By IRWIN EpMAN. Viking. Pp. 

275. $3.00. 

Chapter i is “In Explanation of a Noble and Mis- 
understood Profession.” The philosopher each au- 
tumn meets forty young men “who come to this 
class hoping to find out by the end of the year what 
it is that they are studying”: as a disciple of Soc- 
rates, the philosopher does not propose to tell them 
—“T propose by asking questions to have them tell 
me.” A thought-provoking study of the effect of 
philosophy upon the individual but offering no ab- 
solutes: merely a tool, the author says, in the indi- 
vidual’s quest for truth. An amiable book. 


The Royal Adventures of Richard Halliburton. By 
RIcHARD HALLIBURTON. Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 571. 
$3.98. 

A reprint of the first three Halliburton books, 
as fascinating as when first published: The Royal 
Road to Romance, The Glorious Adventure, and New 
Worlds To Conquer. Nearly six hundred pages, strik- 
ing end maps, and forty-eight pages of halftones. 


Back to Methuselah. By BERNARD SHAW. Rev. ed. 
and postscript. Oxford University Press. Pp. 261. 
$1.50. 

When Mr. Shaw was asked to nominate from 
among his works a volume for inclusion in the 
“World” Classics, he replied that Back to Methuselah 
is his world classic. 


Aspects of the Novel. By E. M. Forster. Harcourt. 

Pp. 250. $2.50. 

Reissue of lectures delivered at Cambridge, 1927. 
Long Introduction; chapters on the story, people, 
plot, fantasy, prophecy, pattern and rhythm, with 
examples and discussions of writers and books. 


Literary Prizes and Their Winners. R. R. Bowker 

Co. $3.00. 

A reference list of American and foreign literary 
prizes and fellowship awards, with past winners, con- 
ditions, and rules of each. Well organized and com- 
plete. 


A Little Treasury of Great Poetry. Edited by Oscar 
WILLIAs. Scribner. $3.75. 


English and American from Chaucer to the pres- 
ent day. More than five hundred poems: short, nar- 
rative and lyric, ballads, songs and passages from 
great plays. Sixty-four portraits. 
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The Root and the Flower. By L. H. Meyers. Har- 
court. Pp. 950. $5.00. 


A new edition containing The Near and the Far, 
Prince Jali, Rajah Amar, The Pool of Vishnu. Mark 
Van Doren says of this work, “It will take its place 
among the finest examples of modern fiction.” The 
setting is sixteenth-century India. The author says 
his hope is to give social and ethical problems which 
distress us now a greater significance by viewing 
them from the vantage ground of an imaginary 
world. 


Mary Hallam. By Susan Ertz. Harper. $2.75. 


The story of an English girl who had come to 
grief through her father’s neglect and the cruelty of 
a conceited, selfish stepmother. Work and love gave 
her a new life. Light reading. 


For the Rights of Men. By Cart CARMER. Hinds, 
Hayden, & Eldredge. Pp. 64. $2.00. 


Tales of heroes who fought for the rights of men: 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Tom Paine, Altgeld, and others, 
some of humbler station. Beautifully illustrated from 
old prints, engravings, and drawings. 


Fables of Wonder. By LANGSTON HuGHeEs. Knopf. 
$2.50. 
Lyrical poems written in many moods and col- 
loquial idiom. 


Transport to Summer. By WALLACE STEVENS. Knopf. 
Pp. 148. $2.50. 
Combining the contents of two limited editions 
and some new poems. 


Take Away the Darkness. By WITTER BYNNER. 
Knopf. Pp. 177. $2.75. 


Lyrical and gracious in mood and fancy. 


Rip Van Winkle’s Dream. By JEANNETTE MICHAEL 
Haren. Doubleday. Pp. 95. $2.50. 


This is the narrative poem which won the Hop- 
wood award for poetry. A myth of the Hudson 
ascribing to Rip Van Winkle a love of country, of 
freedom, and of his children. 


The Reader’s Shakespeare. By BABETTE DEvTSCH. 
Messner. Pp. 510. $4.00. 


Prose stories of sixteen popular Shakespeare 
plays, including a few quotations, character analy- 
ses, interpretations, evaluations, and historical set- 
tings. 

When Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and Culture 

Contacts. Edited by ALatn Locke and BERNARD 

J. STERN. Rev. ed. Hinds, Hayden, & Eldredge. 

Pp. 825. $3.75. 

Group conflicts and race prejudice of the past and 
present investigated by eighty-five authors. Good 
paper and large print. Striking book jacket. 
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Refugees in America: Report of the Committee for the 
Study of Recent Immigration from Europe. By 
Mavrice R. Davie. Harper. Pp. 453. $4.50. 


A favorable report based upon an elaborate in- 
vestigation sponsored by several organizations as- 
sisting refugees. 


Man against Myth. By Barrows Dunua«. Little, 
Brown. Pp. 320. $2.50. 


A critical analysis of some of the social illusions 
which rob mankind of abundance, equality, and 
peace. 


Columbia: Colossus on the Hudson. By Horace 
Coon. Dutton. Pp. 388. $4.50. 


Publisher’s Note: “This is the first volume of the 
American College and University Series, independ- 
ent books by distinguished writers devoted to lead- 
ing American colleges and universities. The aim of 
these books is to interpret the history of an institu- 
tion, its character, traditions, and influence on na- 
tional life... .. 


An Enemy of the People. By JAMES ParkEs. Penguin 
Books, Inc. Pp. 153. $0.25. 


What makes people anti-Semitic? In this book a 
non-Jew makes a scientific study of the historical, 
sociological, and psychological aspects of anti- 
Semitism. Clear, simple, objective. 


The United Nations: A Handbook on the New World 
Organization. By Louts Dotivet. With a Preface 
by Trycve Lrr. Farrar, Straus. Pp. 152. $1.75. 


Clear, objective, and nonpartisan, this little vol- 
ume presents the basic facts concerning the United 
Nations—its structure, purpose, powers, and limita- 
tions. Includes graphic charts of U.N.’s structure, 
and appendixes containing text of the charter and 
statutes of the International Court. Completely 
documented. An excellent manual for use both in 
classroom and with adult study groups. Helpful also 
to the individual. 


Are You Telling Them? By Bess SonpDEL. Prentice- 
Hall. Pp. 292. $2.95. 


This is not merely a classroom textbook, although 
it may be used in many classrooms. It is a book 
written primarily for the individual, on “How To 
Converse Well and Make Speeches.” The author is 
a teacher of speech at the University of Chicago, 
whose methods veer completely away from the tra- 
ditional ones. Her basic premise is that there is a 
right way for each person to speak because each one 
of us is unique—although this right way may not be 
according to the textbooks of the past. 


Allen’s Dictionary of Abbreviations and Symbols. By 
EDWARD FRANK ALLEN. Coward-McCann. Pp. 
189. 

Contains over six thousand abbreviations and 
symbols commonly used in literature, science, art, 


education, politics, religion, engineering, industry, 
and war. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Sense and Nonsense in Education. By H. M. Lar- 
FERTY. Macmillan. Pp. 202. $2.00. 


A breezy, humorous, matter-of-fact discussion of 
various educational problems not always spoken 
about openly. These fall into three main categories: 
those which concern the teacher as an individual, 
those relative to the pressures exerted by sundry 
educational philosophies, and those regarding the 
cultural lag between our schools and our dynamic 
social order. 


Magazines for School Libraries. By LAURA KATHER- 
INE Martin. Wilson. Pp. 202. 


A revised and enlarged edition of Magazines for 
High Schools. A valuable selection tool. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Adventures in Reading: Exploration. By Dorotuy 
NELL KNOLLE. Illustrated by Ropert DoREMUS 
and JEAN Bussy. Winston. Pp. 5606. 


The second in a three-book series, the purpose of 
which is to provide a series of reading experiences 
organized in such a way that the student will want to 
read and thus will continue his growth in reading. 
Stories, plays, poems, and articles used have all been 
tested for their appeal to young people. Includes 
study aids. Well printed. 


Adventures for Readers. By JAcoB M. Ross, MARY 
Rives BowMaNn, and EGBERT W. NIEMAN. Illus- 
trated. Harcourt. Book I: pp. 502; Book II: pp. 
492. Each, $1.96. 


Book I is the seventh-grade book in the ““Adven- 
tures in Literature” series; Book II, for the eighth 
grade. Much care has been taken to select materials 
suitable to the interests and understanding of each 
grade. Includes study aids. 


The Price of Liberty. Edited by CLara A. MOLENDYK 
and BenjaMIN C. Epwarps. Harper. Pp. 432. 
$1.80. 


A book of readings for high-school pupils, all of 
literary worth, but all chosen for the purpose of help- 
ing young people recognize, understand, and think 
through the perilous problems which beset our 
times. The selections are grouped into six categories: 
“War Is like This”; “The Second Chance’; “The 
House Divided”; “The Spirit of America”; “Free- 
dom’s Tenets”; “Looking Forward.” 


Fighting for Freedom: Historic Documents. Selected 
and edited with interpretive comments by Har- 
op A. HANSEN, JoHN G. HERNDON, and WIL- 
B. LANcsporF. Winston. Pp. 502. 


The editors, by the selection and arrangement of 
the documents here presented, attempt to show that 
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the issues between democracy and totalitarianism 
are clear cut. Arrangement is largely chronological. 
Introductions give historical settings and lists of 
related events. Net result is an account of inter- 
national developments during the past decade, an 
excellent reference book, and, for the student of 
English, an anthology of masterpieces of expression 
which have recently moved great masses of men to 
action. 


English, First Course. By ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, 
MATILDA BAILEY, ROSAMOND McPHERSON. 
American Book Co. Pp. 530. $1.92. 


The purpose of the authors is to present an Eng- 
lish course which combines utilitarian and aesthetic 
values. This volume therefore combines such aspects 
of language study as usage, grammar, capitalization, 
and punctuation, with storytelling, enjoying poetry, 
conversing, evaluating books, etc. 


Oliver Twist. By CHARLES Dickens. Adapted by 
MaBeEL DopGe Homes. Edited by Grace A. 
BENsScOTER. Illustrated. College Entrance Book 
Co. Pp. 335. List, $1.53; school, $1.15. 


Dickens’ novel simplified and abridged for the 
young reader. 


Les Misérables. By Victor Huco. Adapted by 
MaBEL DopGe Howmes. Edited by Grace A. 
Benscorter. College Entrance Book Co. Pp. 336. 
List, $1.53; school, $1.15. 


Another simplification and abridgment for the 
young. 


“The Gold Bug” and Other Stories. By EDGAR ALLAN 
Por. Adapted by Emtram KottMeyer. IIlus- 
trated by P. W. SHovER. Webster. Pp. 1109. 
$1.16. 


A new volume in the “Everyreader Library 
Series” designed especially for the 25 per cent of the 
junior and senior high school students whose reading 
ability is at the fourth-grade level. Very attractive 
format. 


A Guide of Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States. Edited by CARTER V. 


Goop. American Council on Education. Pp. 681. 
$5.00. 


The Guide is intended to contain all the usual 
data wanted by any prospective student. In addi- 
tion, it also contains much information designed pri- 
marily to meet the needs of the returning G.I.’s. The 
material is arranged in three divisions. Part I in- 
cludes that pertaining to the junior, the arts, the 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools; Part II, the 
professional schools; and Part III, the extension di- 
visions. Within each division the institutions are 
grouped by state and by type. 


REVISED EDITIONS 


Adventures in Reading. By Jacop M. Ross and 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. Harcourt. Pp. 
645. $2.20. 


Considerably revised. 


Adventures in Appreciation. By B. CooK, 
H. A. MILter, JR., and WALTER LoBaN. Pp. 750. 
$2.60. 


Revised to give the teacher maximum help in 
aiding students to understand the serious social 
problems of the world, in providing for the spiritual 
and intellectual needs of all kinds of students. 


Adventures in American Literature. By REWEY 
BELLE INGLIS, MAry RIVES BOWMAN, JOHN 
GEHLMANN, and WILBUR SCHRAMM. Harcourt. 
Pp. 811. $2.80. 


Revisions include fifty-eight new selections, 
eighteen new authors, a new form of organization, a 
new history of literature and its background, and a 
new set of illustrations. 


DRILLBOOKS 


Practice in English: A Workbook in Fundamentals. 
By Etwoop L. Prestwoop. Edited by BeRTHA 
HANnDLAN. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 284. $0.92. 


English in Action Practice Books, Vols.: S-4; T-4; 
U-4; V-4. By J. C. TRESSLER. Heath. S4: pp. 156; 
T-4: pp. 162; U4: pp. 172; V4: pp. 154. 


The Words We Use, Books I-IV. By L. H. Younc. 
Heath. Each, pp. 70. Each, $0.40. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


JOURNALISTIC WRITING 


FOURTH EDITION 
By Grant M. Hyde 


i pe new revision of this well established, pioneer, high-school textbook 
brings the text into line with present-day newspaper practices and facilities. 
Journalistic Writing combines an organized textbook for classroom courses with 
a practical down-to-earth handbook for student editors. The 4th edition places 
more emphasis on modern newspaper makeup and the less expensive methods 
of printing school papers; includes more material on photography; and intro- 
duces a new bibliography and many new illustrations. 468 pages. $2.00. 


THE CENTURY HANDBOOK OF 
WRITING FOURTH EDITION 


By Garland Greever and Easley S. Jones 


kes. book concentrates on essentials needed for concise and understandable 
writing. It provides not only clear explanations and habit-forming drill on 
correct usage, but also an effective means of combating misapplications of rules. 
It is compactly organized, with briefly stated rules followed by apt examples 
and supplemented by parallel exercises. It includes articles dealing with study 
habits, use of the library, style, jargon, and other topics. $1.50. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FACT 
AND STORY REVISED EDITION 


By George F. Reynolds 


= remarkably complete and compact account of the origin and history of 
English literature now covers contemporary writing up to the close of 
World War II. The book contains a wealth of information regarding traditions 
and events which influenced thought and helped to mould literary form; 
biographies of authors, many interesting anecdotes; accounts of the literary 
periods, etc. The text is highly organized for easy reference, and is generously 
illustrated. $2.50 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 


DELIVERY 
WHEN 
SCHOOLS 
REOPEN 


FIVE GREAT CLASSICS 


Adapted by Frisius and Cooper: 

LES MISERABLES, Hugo 

Adapted by Carlin and Christ: 

QUENTIN DURWARD, Scoft 

THE BLACK ARROW, Stevenson 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS, Dumos 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, Cooper 
Great literature of the past in enjoyable, readable, and 


interesting style. Place your orders now. For approval 
copies and catalog, write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


When you answer 
our advertisers, please 
mention The English 
Journal. The more ad- 
vertising we sell the 
better magazine we 


can give you. 


Tue Epiror 


STAFF HANDBOOK 
for the 
HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
By Cart G. MILLerR 


This booklet, prepared by an experienced 
teacher and student adviser outlines the 
duties of staff members and provides 
rules for the editorial and business groups. 
A copy in the hands of each member of 
the staff of your school paper will save 
hours of the counselor’s time. There are 
chapters on general policies, duties of 
each member of the staff, rules for copy 
and makeup, copy reading and proof 
reading signs and rules for style. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


By Max J. HerRzBeRG 


This Outline contains brief characteriza- 
tions of 110 modern American and Brit- 
ish authors with suggestions for the study 
of their writings. The ‘‘Guide to the 
Study of Any Author” and the references 
to the sources of information about mod- 
ern authors and their works, found in this 
Outline, are particularly helpful. Price $.25 


A NEW PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

A valuable visual aid for Students, Teach- 
ers, Librarians. 

Contains a map of the British Isles, show- 
ing birthplaces of writers; a chronological 
list of English rulers; border sketches of 
writers, costumes of various periods, im- 
portant buildings; modes of transporta- 
tion and more. 


Authentic and up-to-date. Size 22” 28”. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of Ameri- 
can Literature. As a visual aid, it contains 
hundreds of titles and authors geographi- 
cally placed, with date of writing or of 
publishing. New 1947 printing. 


Special 
Both Maps for $2.25 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 


FOR 
k 
| 


ree brilliant English series for jun- 
ior and senior high schools stressing 
appreciation of the best in the 
written and spoken word 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


POURTH EDITION J.C. Tressler 
New emphasis on reading for comprehension, listening with understand- 
“wis ; ing, speaking clearly, and writing intelligently. Diagramming is introduced. 
“Su ays Much attention is given to building a rich vocabulary and improving 
te : speech. Four- or two-book editions for high school grades. Teachers man- 


uals and practice books. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 
FOURTH EDITION Tressler & Shelmadine 


Three books for Grades 7—9 that accentuate vocabulary building, speech 
improvement, and functional grammar. Material links English with science 
and the social studies, encourages clear, independent thinking, arouses 
appreciation of achievement. Like the senior high school series, each 


book is divided into activities and Handbook Sections. 


CONQUEST 
BOOKS 1-2-3 Norvell & Hovious 


A collection of reading selections chosen by both teachers and pupils 
for their value and appeal. The books are arranged in two sections: Part 
1 is an anthology organized around reading centers; Part Il is devoted to 
units on motion pictures, the radio, library skills, choral reading, and 
newspaper and magazine reading. Grades 7, 8, and 9. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


